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@ If you buy or specify fine steels, we believe the new Ludlum book, 
“FINE STEELS” will be of practical help to you. This handy, pocket 
size volume contains a wealth of useful data and detailed reference ma- 
terial—some hitherto unpublished—on a wide variety of tool steels, 
also stainless and heat resisting steels. 


New Ready Reference 
Charts 


The several comprehensive charts in- 
clude a Tool Steel Finder. Almost at a 
glance this shows the individual char- 
acteristics, method of heat treatment 
and other important facts regarding 
each special analysis in every main tool 
steel classification. It is supplemented 
by an alphabetical list of applications 
indicating the steels best suited to each. 
A Stainless Finder gives similar infor- 
mation, also in handy chart form, on 
the various types of corrosion and heat 
resisting steels. The section on stainless 
contains a table showing the compara- 
tive resistance of each grade to the va- 
rious corrosive agents. 


We shall be glad to reserve a free copy for you and 
mail it as soon as ready. Just use the coupon or write 
on your business letterhead to Ludlum Steel Company, 


Dept. S, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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New Reference Tables 
Easy to Find 


There is a new collection of valuable 
conversion, weight and other reference 
tables arranged for general use. Every- 
thing in the book is made conveniently 
available by a unique method of in- 
dexing. 


Not an Advertising 
Pamphlet 


“FINE STEELS” is a substantially 
bound reference book of 150 pages, 
compiled by men who make fine steels, 
in an earnest effort to help men who 
use fine steels. 





7¢ New Year 


FINE STEEL FACTS BOOK 
_ Ready m January | 
RESERVE YOUR FREE COPY NOW 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


NVITED guests who inspected the new 100-inch 

semicontinuous plate mill of the Carnegie-Illinois 

Steel Corp. at its Homestead works last Friday 
were amazed at the extraordinary engineering skill 
which is embodied in its design and construction. 
Here is massive equipment, consisting of scale break- 
er, spreading stand, edging press, roll edger, reversing 
roughing stand, four 4-high finishing mills, runout 
and transfer tables, levelers, shears, etc. (p. 38)— 
all co-ordinated and subject to such sensitive elec- 
trical control (p. 44) that the entire unit obeys the 
will of its operators as readily as a 50-pound sew- 
ing machine responds to the touch of an experienced 
seamstress. 


Among the hundreds of guests in the inspection 
party (p. 19) were many who probably appreciated 
for the first time some of the significant aspects of 
modern rolling mill equipment of 
which the Homestead mill is an 
outstanding example. They saw 
with their own eyes the exception- 
al precision of this mill. They 
learned what it means in terms of higher quality 
of product and increased efficiency. And, if they 
are familiar with the economics of productive equip- 
ment, they sensed the fact that this mill and others 
of the continuous or semicontinuous type are impor- 
tant factors in broadening the markets for steel prod- 
ucts. 


Extend Uses 
Of Steel 


Scores of those who inspected the mill represented 
the public press. Many of them exert influence upon 
the forming of public opinion. Undoubtedly the 
majority of them departed from 
the Monongahela valley with the 
impression that the tendency in 
the steel industry to install im- 
proved mechanical facilities is in 
the direction of economic and social betterment. If 
these writers can convey this truth to the American 
public effectively enough to offset the fallacious idea 
that mechanization as typified by mills of this kind 
is detrimental to the public interest, then the en- 


Sell’ Public 
On New Mills 
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terprise of Carnegie-Illinois in proudly displaying its 
new marvel to its guests will have served a worthy 
purpose. U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, American Rolling 
Mill and other companies which have been exhibiting 
their new equipment to representatives of the public 
are pioneering in a long-neglected phase of public re- 
lations. 


To this writer, the spectacle of modern achieve- 
ment as reflected by the Carnegie-Illinois mill at 
Homestead, Bethlehem’s continuous wide strip mill at 
Lackawanna and other notable new 
units recently exhibited, implies 
that industry has almost unlimited 
capacity for tremendous accom- 
plishment. The Homestead mill 
is the result of an unprecedented concentration of 
skilled engineering talent upon a single objective. 
It is said that 244 different contractors participated 
in this work. The success which crowned their co- 
ordinated effort in the field of engineering prompts 
this query: What would happen if industry, by in- 
dividual company or co-operative effort, were to 
address talent of comparable skill and concentrated 
force to the single objective of either labor relations 
or public relations? 


244 Groups 
Of Experts 


This question does not necessarily infer that in- 
dustry today is subject to criticism for what it is 
doing in labor relations or public relations. During 
the past year it has increased by 
many fold its facilities for dealing 
with these problems. In labor re- 
lations, its efforts (p. 17) are be- 
ginning to show encouraging re- 
sults. However, it may be that values still are out 
of balance. If it is good business to put the effort 
of 244 groups of experts to the task of developing 
one mill, possibly it would be good business to di- 
rect the skill of 244 units of competent specialists to 
the current problem of finding the best way to deal 
with employes. After seeing what concentration of 
skill can accomplish in engineering, we need not 
fear the outcome in labor. Industry has ample re- 
sources for the problem, if it cares to utilize them 


effectively. 
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Concentrated 


Effort Wins 
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Don’t Worry About Steel Deliveries ...You Can 
Depend on Ryerson for Immediate Stock Shipment 


S AFEGUARD your production schedules—make sure 
of steel deliveries by drawing on the largest and most diversified stocks 
of steel in the country. More than 10,000 sizes and kinds of steel and 
allied products are carried by the ten Ryerson Steel-Service plants, 
strategically located for quick delivery throughout the principal in- 
dustrial areas. Special handling, cutting and dispatching facilities 


assure prompt shipment of every order, large or small. 


When you need steel, draw on the nearest Ryerson plant. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Bos on, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
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Labor Board, LaFollette Stir Up Steel; 
Employes’ CounciliTo Resist 


OCAL point in the CIO’s drive 

against the steel industry last 

week was in Washington, 
where the national labor relations 
board resumed hearings on com- 
plaints instigated by the CIO that 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
employe representation plan violates 
the Wagner act. 

While the hearings were in prog- 
ress loyal employes of the corpora- 
tion redoubled efforts to prove to 
the board that they were satisfied 
with the plan, and to prevent the 
John L. Lewis group forcing a sit- 
uation which might lead to plant 
suspensions and loss of work. These 
employes organized defense com- 
mittees and employed lawyers to 
see that their views were presented 
before the board. 

The attitude of the employe rep- 
resentatives to the board was ex- 
pressed when a resolution to abide 
by the board’s coming decision was 
voted down 29 to 2, with 5 not vot- 
ing. According to the’ general 
council’s news release last week 
“the board’s decision is expected 
to be against the legality of the em- 
ploye unions . . . in such event the 
board is expected to call for a dis- 
solution of such unions.” 


Cites Causes for Removal 


Elmer J. Maloy was on the stand 
several days. He charged that his 
membership in the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers “seemed to be the entire 
reason” for his recent removal as 
chairman of the Carnegie-Illinois 
employes’ Pittsburgh district gen- 
eral works council. 

Maloy, who was an avowed 
CIO advocate, alleged that his 
ouster was accomplished at a 
secret meeting of the 25 delegates 
who had voted against him. He 
said delegates later told him that 
their expenses and wages were paid 
by the company for this meeting. 
He testified that he still is a mem- 
ber of the general council and gen- 
eral chairman of the Duquesne 
plant group. 

Under cross examination by Wil- 
liam Beye, attorney for the Car- 
negie-Illinois Corp., Maloy said he 
did not know all of the “effective 
provisions of the plan of employe 
representation.” 

Changes or amendments to the 
plan are posted on plant bulletin 
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boards, he said. Asked by Donald 
W. Smith, a member of the labor 
board, if he knew of any occasion 
where amendments were not posted 
in bulletin form, Maloy failed to 
recall such instance. Asked if the 
plan is “something that rests en- 
tirely with employes, and _ de- 
termined by their election whether 
they want it to continue,” Maloy 
testified this to be true and added 
that the “management cannot 
terminate it.” 


Organizer for Amalgamated 


Hours of time during the course 
of the investigation were taken up 
with descriptions of various plant 
operations with which Maloy was 
familiar and details pertaining to 
the operations of the representa- 
tion plan. 

Maloy returned to the stand 
Thursday and was cross-examined 
all day. He said that in his opin- 
ion “and in the opinion of a majori- 
ty of representatives I have talked 


to, industrial engineers that investi- 
gate these jobs (wages and working 
conditions) are not qualified. They 
do not have sufficient actual experi- 
ence to be able to reckon the amount 
of skill necessary or the amount of 
fatigue encountered on the job.” 

He said he is an organizer for the 
steel workers organizing commit- 
tee. He admitted he had received 
pay both from the CIO and the com- 
pany for attending employe meet- 
ings, at the same time. 

William E. Garrity, chairman 
employe representatives group of 
the Edgar Thomson plant and a 
celegate to the Pittsburgh district 
general council identified several 
exhibits, including minutes of em- 
ploye representative meetings in- 
volved wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Garrity testified there were nu- 
merous instances in which he fe't 
that there had been injustices to 
employes. He stated that one meet- 
ing was held in an effort to obtain 


Weirton Workers Parade in Protest Against ClO 
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NEARLY gooo Weirton Steel Co. employes—practically all who were not 
working at the time—joined in a parade recently as a protest against out- 


side interference in their labor relations. 


At least 2000 cars jammed Weirton, W. 


Va., and Hollidays Cove during the demonstration which was led by employes’ 
representatives, to whom the Weirton Steel Security League has pledged sup- 


port. 


dictator; we can think for ourselves’; 


Marchers and automobiles bore placards inscribed: 
“We are steel men, not coal miners’; 


“We don’t want a 


“We don’t want Lewis nor his CIO” 
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the reinstatement of an employe 
named Duffy and that Garrity “de- 
manded a meeting with the com- 
pany’s president,” which was 
granted. 

Two Chicago lawyers appeare’ 
before the board at the beginning 
of the hearings asking that they 
be allowed to intervene on behalf 
of Carnegie-Illinois employes for 
continued operation under the 
framework of the employe repre- 
sentation plan. They explained that 
this move was entirely voluntary 
on the part of their clients, the steel 
workers, and was not instigated in 
any way by the corporation. 

There was considerable argument 
on this point and finally after an 
overnight interval they were al- 
lowed ten days in which to file a 
petition. 

A telegram from 12 of the em- 
ploye representatives of the Gary 
works was read into the record 
by Chairman Madden in which it 
was stated that the attorneys were 
not authorized to intervene for 
them at the hearing. However, the 
attorneys explained that there are 
34 employe representatives in that 
plant, of which a majority, 22, 
sponsored the attorneys appearance. 


Company To Support Plans 


As a prelude to the hearing last 
week the Carnegie-Illinois corpora- 
tion filed a formal answer to the 
complaint lodged by the board. The 
principal point disclosed was a con- 
firmation that the employes’ plans 
will be supported by the company 
“through every proper legal means.” 

The men, the answer stated, now 
as always “are free to select any 
form of collective bargaining that 
they desire for negotiating pur- 
poses.” 

It emphasized that a vast 
majority of the employes had 
adopted the plans, which vary in 
substance in the several mills as 
the employes have amended them. 

In answer to an allegation that 
the plans did not provide for mass 
meetings, the company pointed to 
the fact that the employes actually 
had held such meetings and always 
at times and places determined 
alone by the men. 

An accusation that the company 
makes newly hired workers “sub- 
ject to” the plan in effect at their 
mills brought the response that in 
addition to handing them copies of 
the plan, they also received copies 
of various safety rules and were 
informed of provision for group in- 
surance. 

In reply to a charge that the com- 
pany had refused to negotiate a 
wage question with a committee 
chairman, the answer declared that 
no request for such a discussion 
was received, and that plan rules 
provide for open rather than secret 


ji 


negotiation in all matters for ad- 
justment. 

The company made no secret of 
the fact that it had borne certain 
necessary expenses in the admin- 
istration of the plans. 

The labor board announced that 
it would no longer be able to sit as 
a board to hear the case because of 
press of other business and the 
hearings were turned over to trial 
examiner C. A. Wood of the board. 

While the labor board’s hearing 
was under way, the LaFollette civil 
liberties subcommittee of the senate 
was taking testimony on complaints 
that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, has actively combated 
outside union activity. 

Karl L. Landgrebe, vice president, 
and Ernest L. Lemay, assistant to 
the president of the company, both 
denied on the stand that the company 
employs private detectives to spy on 
labor activities. Borden Burr, com- 
pany counsel, presented certain rec- 
ords to the committee as ordered, 
but declined to submit employment 
records, saying they were considered 
confidential. 

Officials of the American Bridge 
Co., another Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
are to appear soon before the sub- 
committee regarding alleged inter- 
ference with union activities. 

B. F. Fairless, president, Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp. has granted 
authority to a “grievance commit- 
tee” of four employe representa- 
tives to act as a “supreme court” in 
settling disputes between the com- 
pany and its 101,000 employes. 

Naming of the committee fol- 


lowed statements made by a few 
delegates to the Pittsburgh district 
general council that some super. 
visors and foremen of the company 
have not given full co-operation in 
the application of the employe rep. 
resentation plan and that attempts 
have been made to dominate some 
employe representatives. The coun. 
cil, after selecting the four mem. 
bers of the committee, asked Presj- 
dent Fairless if he and the company 
would co-operate in the findings 
made by the committee. His de. 
cision to make the committee an 
authoritative body, with powers to 
enter any of the company’s plants 
to investigate conditions and to call 
before them plant superintendents 
and other officials of the company, 
is unprecedented in the history of 
employe representation plans. 


Chairman of the committee is 
Owen Jones, a hot mill heater in 
the Laughlin plant at Martins Fer. 
ry. Secretary is Ralph H. Martin, 
charging machine operator at No. 
3 open hearth, Homestead, Pa. plant. 
The other members are Joseph Bud- 
day, molten metal distributor at the 
Duquesne plant, and R. Elmer 
Glover, shearman in the tin mill at 
the Farrell-Mercer works. 


Ten delegates from Pittsburgh 
district plants of American Steel & 
Wire Co. were in Cleveland, Jan. 14 
and 15, for their second annual con- 
ference, which was attended also by 
26 delegates from other plants of 
the company, and for joint meet- 
ings with employer representatives 
on industrial relations. Each of the 
concern’s 18 plants sent two em- 
ploye representatives. 


“Supreme Court” in Carnegie-Illinois Corp. and Employes Disputes 





ILLIAM R. HILL, 46, Canton, O., new chairman of the employe union, 
representing the 60,000 employes of the plants in the Pittsburgh district of 
the Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp., in conference with the four members of the 
employe’s grievance committee which President Benjamin F. Fairless has authorized 
as a “supreme court’ in settling disputes between the company and the employes. 
Left to right are: Joseph Budday, Dravosburg, Pa.; Owen Jones, Martins Ferry, O.; 
Chairman Hill, who succeeded Elmer ]. Maloy, Duquesne, Pa.; Ralph H. Martin, 
Munhall, Pa.; and R. Elmer Glover, Farrell, Pa. 
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Announce $60,000,000 Expansion at 
$10,000,000-Mill Dedication 


attended the formal opening and 
inspection of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’s new 100-inch semicon- 
tinuous plate mill in Homestead, Pa. 


At a banquet in the evening in the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, at 
which addresses were made by My- 
ron C. Taylor, chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., William A. Irvin, 
president of the corporation, and 
Charles G. Dawes, former vice presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Irvin 
announced that plans have been 
completed for construction and mod- 
ernization work at the Clairton, Pa., 
and Edgar Thomson mills, Braddock, 
Pa., involving an expenditure of $60,- 
000,000. 

This program, Mr. Irvin said, in- 
cludes a hot strip and a cold strip 
mill at Clairton, with annual capac- 
ity for 600,000 tons of sheets and tin 
plate, the largest amount of which is 
for an 80-inch hot mill. The pro- 
gram also provides for a new slab- 
bing mill at the Thomson works 


Fete hundred guests last Friday 


with annual capacity for 1,000,000 
tons, chiefly to supply slabs for the 
new Clairton mill. 

The third provision is for addi- 
tional extensive electric power facil- 
ities at the Thomson works and 
transmission lines from Braddock 
to Clairton. 

The new plate mill at Homestead, 
which the guests had just inspected, 
cost $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. Ex- 
clusive of the United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries, 244 separate con- 
tractors participated in the work in- 
cident to its construction. This mill 
has an annual capacity for 729,000 
gross tons. (Engineering details will 
be found in the articles beginning 
on page 38, this issue.) 


First Plate Mill in Six Years 


This is the first mill for produc- 
tion of plates built since 1931, when 
Bethlehem Steel Co. completed a 
two-high, 160-inch sheared plate 
mill at Sparrows Point, Md. Illinois 
Steel Co., since merged into Car- 


Committee Organized to Defend Representation Plan 





a ARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. employes combating the CIO have or- 

ganized a “defense committee of the employe representation plan.” Last week 
this committee engaged a Pittsburgh attorney to represent it, and set up head- 
quarters at 707 Plaza building, Pittsburgh. Four members of the committee were 
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subpoenaed by CIO lawyers to appear before the labor relations board in Wash- 

ington. Photo shows, left to right, Ferd W. Bohne, chairman, Pittsburgh district 

joint council, and William B. Hadden, secretary, both members of the defense 
committee, conferring with their attorney before going to Washington 
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negie-Illinois Steel Corp., built a 
96-inch sheared plate mill at South 
Chicago in 1930. 

The new mill at Homestead in- 
creases the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s capacity for shear plates 


from 1,703,500 tons to 2,432,500 
tons. Carnegie-Illinois also can pro- 


duce 740,000 tons of universal plates. 

With the new mill, total capacity 
in the country for sheared plates 
is 4,812,120 tons. Total capacity for 
universal plates is 1,581,200 tons. 

The mill covers an area of 1800 
by approximately 300 feet over all, 
with a floor area under roof of 404,- 
210 square feet, about 9% acres. 
It includes: 

Four continuous type re-heating 
furnaces. 

One 36 by 100 inches two-high, 
non-reversing scale breaker stand. 

One 42-inch and 52 by 120 inches 
four-high, spreading stand. 

One slab squeezer. 

One 36-inch and 54 by 100 inches, 
four-high, reversing roughing stand, 
with vertical edging stand. 

Four 27-inch and 54 by 100 inches, 


four high, continuous finishing 
stands, with shears and normalizing 
equipment. 


Connecting tables and gear drives. 

The average slab used by the mill 
will be 54 by 6 by 90 inches and the 
finished product will measure 20 to 90 
inches, inclusive in width by 3/32- 
inch to %-inch, inclusive in gage. 
The product wiil range from stand- 
ard carbon steel to high tensile 
steels, such as USS Cor-Ten and 
Man-Ten and Sil-Ten. 


Rocking Shear an Innovation 


To the men of the Homestead 
works perhaps the single tool that 
arouses the most interest is the 
rocking shear, an 80-ton device that 
was born in the mind of A. W. 
Soderberg, chief of the Homestead 
engineering staff, one night in the 
study of his home, from observa- 
tion of a rocking chair he teetered. 

Long puzzled over the problem of 
shearing plates 90 inches wide and 
°s-inch or less in thickness without 
causing arch, or bow, Soderberg 
found his answer in the shape of 
the chair rocker. 

With this as a beginning, he 
built a working model and experi- 
mented with sticks of chewing gum 
in preparation for the construction 
of the monster successful tool that 
now shears high tensile steel as 
easily as the model snipped gum. 








Base Scrap Prices on Steel, 


Proposal Made to Dealers 


PLAN for stabilizing iron and 

steel scrap prices, outlined by 

W. W. MacMillen, purchasing 
agent, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland, was one of 
the features of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel’s ninth annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Jan. 14-16. 
Briefly, it contemplates kas:ing the 
price of heavy melting steel on the 
average of prices of plates, shapes 
and bars at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. MacMillen expressed the be- 
lief that the plan would not only 
stabilize scrap, but encourage its 
consumption, which he said normally 
amounts to about 30,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

“One economist has said that ‘One 
hundred million a year is_ the 
nuisance tax the steel industry is 
paying to enjoy the luxuries of spec- 
ulative scrap purchases’,” said Mr. 
MacMillen. “My opinion, however, is 
that you scrap men are not wholly 
responsible for all of this specula- 
tion.” 

He selected plates, shapes and 
bars as a base for figuring scrap be- 
cause “in the first place their pro- 
duction involves a minimum of fin- 


ishing processes, and hence reflect to 
a large degree the actual costs of the 
materials of which they are pro- 
duced. In the second place, these 
products are universally used . . 
are good barometers of general busi- 
ness conditions.” 
Compares Price Fluctuations 


“Looking over the average prices 
of these three steel mill products for 
a ten-year period, we find a peak of 
$53 and a low point of $28,” he said. 
“The maximum fluctuation from low 
to high was 89 per cent of the mini- 
mum figure. The corresponding ex- 
tremes of heavy melting steel were 
high $25.30 and low $12, a move- 
ment from low to high of 111 per 
cent. 

“Comparison of average prices 
over a 10-year period indicated 40 
per cent of the average prices of 
plates, shapes and bars as being the 
correct percentage to use for heavy 
melting steel, with differentia!s for 
other markets based on freight rates 
from producing points as at present, 
so that the same relative delivered 
price differentials for scrap at the 
different consuming points would be 
preserved. Other grades of scrap 
would be bzesed on their proper re- 


Flow of “Country Mixed” Scrap Is Accelerated 
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CRAP from Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana flows to Duluth 


and Superior as “country mixed.” 


Plow points, tractor wheels, cultivator 


axles, Model T parts, tire rims—a multitude of grades make up this typical 
pile on the Superior Terminal & Dock Co.'s yard. The yard is 350 feet wide, 
1500 feet long. Carloads of mixed scrap are unloaded, sorted, cut, then loaded 


by crane for water shipment to lower lake ports. 


In the 1936 season 314,937 


tons of “pig iron” was locked through the Soo canals, compared with 239,791 


tons 1n 1935. 
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While scrap is not segregated, it is practically all this tonnage 


lationship in value to heavy melting 
steel. 

“The average fluctuation of Scrap 
under present methods is $4.72 per 
ton per year over a ten-year rerj 
whereas on the stabilized plan which 
I have outlined the average fluctya. 
tion would be $3.20 per ton per tep. 
year average, or a difference of $1.52, 
These wide swings cost the ¢op. 
sumer, the producer and you Scrap 
men many millions of dollars ap. 
nually. 

“Had this plan been in effect dur. 
ing the last 15-year period, Scrap 
would have reached a low of on} 
$11.20 and sold at the high of $21.20, 
whereas under the present methc¢ 
the low was $8.25 and the high 
$25.30. 

“In other words, I believe scrap 
prices should be based on the prices 
received for the finished steel it pro. 
duces and should have the same rela. 
tive value to that product cne time 
as another. 

“In working out this thought, I 
purchased an imaginary 1000 tons 
of heavy melting steel per month 
over a ten-year period, or a total 
of 120,000 tons, based on the aver. 
age monthly price of plates, shapes 
and bars at Pittsburgh, and a like 
tonnage based on the average month- 
ly price of heavy melting steel Pitts. 
burgh, which resulted in a difference 
of $1.52 per ton of scrap purchased. 
In a normal year the total saving af- 
fected would amount to approxi- 
mately $45,000,000. Parts of such sav- 
ing would at various years have 
gone to the producer and dealer to- 
gether and part to the consumer. 


Affects Steel Producing Cost 


“Other items entering steel pro- 
duction are contracted for long in 
advance but scrap fluctuates more 
rapidly than any other commodity, 
and this wide fluctuation has a large 
bearing upon the cost of steel pro- 
duction. 

“Let us for illustration make en 
analysis of the scrap business for 
the year just closed: The average 
price of plates, shapes and bars cn 
Jan. 1, 1936, was $36.40 and remained 
the same until July. Therefore, the 
price of scrap on a stabilized besis 
would have been $14.56 during that 
same period. On July 1 the aver: 
age price of plates, shapes and bars 
advanced to $38.20 while scrap would 
have correspondingly advanced to 
$15.28 and remained at that figure 
until Oct. 1, when it would have 
been $15.60 in line with a further 
advance in the price of the finished 
products. 

“Under such an arrangement the 
average price of scrap for the year 
1936 would have been $15.15, with a 
low of $14.56 and a high of $15.60, 
and the fluctuation would have been 
$1.04 instead of $4.74 as under our 
present system with a high of $18.31 
and a low of $13.57.” 

“During 1936 we reached the peak 
of our membership rolls when we 
registered 529 individual firms and 
corporations,” said Darwin S. Luntz, 
president of the institute, in his re 
port. 

“It will be recalled that during 
the last era of prosperity, in 1929, 
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we barely exceeded 400. Time, ed- 
ucation and results have vanquished 
the most skeptical of scrap deal- 
ers and have enlisted their sup- 
port in helping the institute to 
reach new strength from the point 
of view of membership. 

“In tonnage, this membership rep- 
resents well over 90 per cent of all 
of the scrap iron handled by the 
scrap trade, establishing the spokes- 
manship and the representative ca- 
pacity of the institute without chal- 
lenge . 

“The institute has been officially 
called into conference by producers 
and consumers of scrap to assist 
in the solution of problems affect- 
ing the mutual relations of the 
scrap industry and its customers. 
It is expected that negotiations now 
being undertaken will ultimately 
result in conferences and _ under- 
standing between the American Iron 
and Steel institute and the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel, as the 
two representative spokesmen of 
both industries. 

“Quietly and efficiently the in- 
stitute has contributed a most use- 
ful service to the industry through 
its Arbitration Bureau. To date 
240 cases have been handled through 
arbitration. It is to our credit 
that since the organization of the 
institute in 1928 not a single case 
involving a member of the institute 
has found its way into any court.” 


Discusses Government Issue 


Louis J. Borinstein, A. Borinstein, 
Indianapolis, presented a_ paper, 
“Our Business and Its Relation to 
Government,” in which he discussed 
the main issues in governmental 
policy. 

“Time was when business regard- 
ed the functioning of government as 
of at least secondary concern to 
other problems of production, sales 
and general business promotion,” 
he said. “It needs no crystal gazer 
to tell business men today that 
such a time now belongs to the ir- 
retrievable past.” He spoke of the 
“confusing uncertainty” as to what 
congress will do, and urged business 
groups to give more attention to 
government. 

“Competition in the scrap iron 
and steel industry is keener now 
than I have ever seen it,” declared 
Sam Kasle, Kasle Iron & Metal Co., 
Toledo, O., president of the Cleve- 
and chapter, in the chapter forum. 

“Wealthy brokers are attempting 
to consume all the business by open- 
ing offices in the industrial cities 
and by sending traveling men to 
every little village or town which 
has a smokestack, paying more 
there than they are offering to the 
dealers. The problem is an impor- 
tant one. I, for one, am confident 
that the situation can be remedied. 
Surely the large brokers are sensi- 
ble enough to see that they are try- 
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ing to swallow just a little more 
than they can digest well.” 

Organized effort to obtain lower 
earload freight rates on scrap iron 
and steel was advocated by D. Sloan 
Hurwitz, Hurwitz Bros. Iron & Met- 
al Co. Inc., Buffalo, president of 
the Buffalo chapter. 

“We all know rates are supposed 
to be based on the value of the 
merchandise shipped,” he said. “The 
higher the value of the commodity, 
the higher the rate, and vice-versa. 
However, as regards scrap, this 
does not work out. 

“Pig iron, a more or less finished 
commodity, enjoys rates at least 10 
per cent lower than scrap. This 
was accomplished by producers of 
pig because they were organized 
when pig rates were established. 


999 


Scrap rates ‘just grew up’. 
“Buy for Profit” 


“Buying for profit,” was urged 
by Milton Levenson, Roxbury Iron 
& Metal Co., Dorchester, Mass., 
president, Boston chapter. “Our 
business is unique in that at all 
times we have a ready market for 
our material. Price usually is fixed 
by prevailing markets. 

“It is obvious then that our profits 
must come from the prices we pay 
for the goods. But a large part of 
our transactions are _ speculative, 
‘spite’ and ‘hunch’ buying, and every 
other kind of buying, except buying 
for profit. So, it seems to me, we 
are troubled by a situation that is 
really our own fault and that only 
we can remedy. Instead of looking 


for a solution through an attack on 
certain situations which have arisen 
from natural causes, I believe it 
would be far better to improve our 
own methods first.” 

“The voluntary labor code devel- 
oped by New York scrap dealers 
has prevented the scrap iron indus- 
try in this particular market from 
being unionized and has_ stopped 
the enforcement of the closed shop 
in our business,” reported Joseph A. 
Moskowitz, Samuel Sons Iron & 
Steel Co., Brooklyn, president, New 
York chapter. “It has established 
a fair wage and hour schedule for 
our workers. It is the best answer 
we can give to public opinion, that 
the scrap iron industry in New York 
does not tolerate sweatshop condi- 
tions and unfair treatment of la- 
bor.” 

Avoidance of waste and loss 
caused by rejections was stressed 
by Joseph E. Jacobson of Luria 
Bros. & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh chapter. “To at- 
tempt to figure the cost to the scrap 
dealers of the nation on the reject- 
ed cars handled during a year is 
practically impossible. That it runs 
into thousands of dollars we are 
sure, and that at least half of this 
waste of money can be avoided, we 
are likewise sure.” 

E. C. Barringer, Cleveland, editor 
of Daily Metal Trade, urged that 
the scrap industry study the indus- 
trial mobilization plan developed by 
the army and navy and prepare to 
co-ordinate the scrap industry with 
it. 

“This country is wisely attempt- 


Scrap 49 Tons of Machine Tools in Modernization Step 





NE of the leading users of the modernization theme in selling has been the 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. The company recently gave its 
own plant a thorough “house cleaning” to take advantage of marked progress in 
machine development during the last few years. Forty-nine tons of machine tools 
costing many thousands of dollars were sold at scrap prices averaging $10 a ton. 
The company says the machines had served their purpose, had earned more than 
their original price, and had begun to waste more than replacement cost 
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ing to assure its neutrality, but the 
hazard of another world war is 
great,” declared Barringer. 

Four hundred attended the con- 
vention. Atlantic City, N. J., was 
chosen for the convention in Janu- 
ary, 1938. B. F. Fairless, president, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., was 
unable to accept an invitation to be 
the chief speaker at the banquet 
Friday night. The banquet pro- 
gram included the following speak- 
ers: Mayor Russel Wilson, Cincin- 
nati, toastmaster; C. E. Walsh, pur- 
chasing agent, Pennsylvania rail- 
road; Maurice Pollak, president, 
Pollak Steel Co.; William J. Schro- 
der, president, Peoples Savings bank, 
Cincinnati; President Luntz, and 
Benjamin Schwartz, institute’s di- 
rector general. 

Newly elected directors are Joel 
Claster, Philadelphia; W. J. Ross, 
Chicago; Phil W. Frieder, Cleve- 
land; L. J. Borinstein, Indianapolis; 
David Pollak, Pottstown, Pa.; Frank 
Contey, Jersey City, N. J. These 
with the presidents of 14 chapters 
comprise the board. All officers 
were re-elected. 


Financial 


F THE $30,000,000 3% per cent 
convertible debentures issued 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. last spring as part of its refund- 
ing program, $11,547,000 has been 
converted into common shares, it 
was revealed last week in a report 
filed by the company with the se- 
curities and exchange commission. 
Conversion was on the basis of 16 
common shares for each $1000 face 
value debentures was retired by call 
at 104 and accrued interest. 


EARNINGS STATEMENTS 


Landis Machine Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has net earnings of $83,879, for 
the year ended Dec. 31. This com- 
pares with $122,160 in 1935. 

York Ice Machinery Corp., York, 
Pa., reports net profits for the year 
ending Sept. 30 of $165,586 com- 
pared with $72,216 in 1935. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has declared a 
dividend of 15 cents a share pay- 
able Feb. 1 to holders of record 
Jan. 15, bringing the total dividends 
thus far for the fiscal year begin- 
ging July 1, last, to $1.15 a share. 

Directors of Continental Can Co. 
Ine. declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the 
common stock, payable Feb. 15 to 
holders of record Jan. 25. 

Keystone Machine Co., Sharon, 
Pa., has been acquired by C. E. 
Fessler, Pittsburgh, who will man- 
ufacture mill equipment. 
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Cast lron Pavement May Be 
“Tuned” To Warn Motorist 


XPERIMENTS with cast iron 

highway paving blocks at the 
University of Minnesota under direc- 
tion of E. W. Davis, superintendent 
of the mines experiment station, have 
suggested another idea. Mr. Davis is 
experimenting with treads for the cast 
iron blocks to give greatest non-skid 
results and has found various types 
produce a wide variety of sounds as 
automobile tires pass over them. 

This suggested the possibility of a 
silent type for the center of the motor 
lane, with strips producing a higher 
pitched note placed just inside the curb 
and along the center line. This would 
serve as warning to the motorist when 
too close to the curb or the wrong 
side of the road. 








lron Ore Production up 59 
Per Cent; Nears 1930 Mark 


Iron ore mined in the United 
States in 1936, excluding that con- 
taining 5 per cent or more of man- 
ganese, is estimated by the United 
States bureau of mines at 48,618,000 
gross tons, an increase of 59 per 
cent over 1935. This is the larg- 
est since 1930 when 58,408,664 tons 
was mined. 

Shipments from mines in 1936 
was 51,380,000 tons, valued at $130,- 
775,000, an increase of 54 per cent 
in quantity and 57 per cent in value 
over 1935. Shipments were only 6.9 
per cent below the 55,201,221 tons 
moved in 1930. 

Average value at mines in 1936 
was $2.55 per gross ton; in 1935 it 
was $2.48. Stocks at mines at the 
end of 1936 were 5,265,000 gross 
tons, principally in Michigan and 
Minnesota, a decrease of 33 per cent 








460 Tons of Steel Bars Used In 
World's Highest Chimney 


LAIMED to be the highest in the 

world, this chimney completed re- 
cently at Chinnampu, Corea, contains 
460 tons of steel reinforcing bars. It 
is 618 feet high, and has an inside 
diameter at the top of 25 feet. The 
circular foundation is 18 feet thick, 
with a diameter of 97 feet. The chim- 
ney was built for the Nippon Mining 
Co., and its unusual height is for the 
purpose of avoiding destruction of 
vegetation by smelter gases. It was 
constructed under the system of the 

Weber Chimney Co., Chicago 


from the 7,786,725 at mines at end 
of 1935. 

About 86 per cent of the ore came 
from the Lake Superior district, 
where 41,742,000 tons was mined 
and 44,367,000 tons shipped, in. 
creases of 65 and 58 per cent, re. 
spectively. 

Southeastern states, in which 
Birmingham, Ala., is the largest 
producer, mined 4,125,000 tons and 
shipped 4,204,000 tons, an increase 
of 25 per cent over 1935. 


97 Per Cent of Workers 


Vote for Representatives 


Ninety-seven per cent of the em. 
ployes of the American Rolling Mill 
company eligible to vote participat- 
ed in the annual election of employe 
representatives for 1937, it was dis- 
closed last week. In accordance 
with the employe representation 
plan in effect in Armco plants for 
thirty-three years, employes of each 
department elected their representa- 
tives who in turn will elect an ex- 
ecutive committee to represent the 
workers in their relations with the 
management. In the last third of a 
century there has been no loss of 
either production or wages in the 
Armco plants due to labor trou- 
bles. 
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Meetings 


CONFERENCE WILL SEEK TO 
FORMULATE LABOR POLICY 


American Management association 
has issued a call to its 2182 mem- 
ber companies and to industry at 
large to attend a conference in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 9-11, to consider 
labor policies. Speakers will in- 
clude Virgin Jordan, president, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
New York; W. H. Winans, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York; J. W. Dietz, Western Elec- 
tric Co., Kearny, N. J.; and C. S. 
Ching, United States Rubber Co., 
New York. 

“Recent events,” said Alvin E. 
Dodd, president of the association, 
“have brought forward so many 
new problems that thousands of 
business men, who ask nothing bet- 
ter than a chance to give their em- 
ployes a fair deal, are being thor- 
oughly confused. Within the lim- 
its set by legislation, politics, pub- 
lic opinion, and highest ethical 
standards, they are anxious to do 
the right thing, whatever that may 
be, but at the same time not put 
their enterprises in a hopeless posi- 
tion of disadvantage.” 


CHICAGO GROUP TO DISCUSS 
BLAST FURNACE OPERATION 


Blast Furnace and Coke Associa- 
tion of the Chicago District an- 
nounces the second regular meet- 
ing of 1936-37 to be held at Hotel 
Shoreland, Chicago, Jan. 22. An 
afternoon technical session will be 
devoted to a discussion of “Stock 
Line and Large Bell Diameter for 
Blast Furnaces.” A dinner in the 
evening will be addressed by Dr. 
Donald McGibeny, news commen- 
tator for the National Broadcasting 
Co. 


Organize Chapter of Tool 
Engineers in Pittsburgh 


The eighth chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Tool Engineers was 
established in Pittsburgh, Jan. 8, 
with a charter roll of 45 members. 
A dinner meeting, held at the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, was attended by over 
80 tool designers and engineers in 
the Pittsburgh district. The chap- 
ter was installed by National Presi- 
dent Ford R. Lamb, Detroit, who 
also was the principal speaker. 

J. R. Weaver, director of works 
equipment, inspection and _ test, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
was named chairman. D. L. Shel- 
ly, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa., was elected secre- 
tary, and M. F. Judkins, Firth-Sterl- 
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Harry T. Woolson 
Elected president, Society of Automotive 
Engineers 


ing Steel Co., is program chair- 
man. 

Next meeting of the chapter is 
scheduled for Feb. 12 at the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. 


Advanced Welding Course 
Offered in New York 


Engineers, designers, architects, 
production managers, welding su- 
pervisors, foremen and operators, 
and others interested in welding in 
and near New York will have an 
opportunity of obtaining advanced 
instruction in the practical and 
theoretical aspects of arc welding 
the first week of February. 

This opportunity is offered by Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland. The 
course will begin Feb. 1 and last 
through Feb. 5. 

Meetings will be held in the port 
of New York authority building, 
Fifteenth street and Eighth avenue. 
The course, which will consist of 
day and evening sessions, will be 
under the direction of E. W. P. 
Smith, nationally known welding 
authority, Cleveland. 


Atlantic Refining Builds 
Largest Welded Ship 


The new tanker to be built for 
the Atlantic Refining Co. in the 
Chester, Pa., shipyard of the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co., will be the world’s 
largest welded ship, the Atlantic 
company reports. With a_ dead 
weight of 18,500 tons, the new oil 
carrier will also be the largest com- 
mercial vessel under construction 
in American shipyards. It is sched- 
uled for delivery by the end of the 
year; will have a length of 521 feet 
between perpendiculars, a beam of 
70 feet, a cargo capacity of 156,000 
bulk barrels of gasoline, and a 
speed of over 13 knots. 


2500 at S. A. E. 
Annual Meeting 


PPROXIMATELY 2500 gathered 

in Detroit last week for the an- 

nual meeting of the Society of Auto- 

motive Engineers, held Jan. 11-15 at 
the Book-Cadillac hotel. 


Technical sessions were scheduled 
for mornings, afternoons and eve- 
nings, and the society’s annual din- 
ner, Thursday evening, drew a capa- 
city crowd of 1300. Feature of the 
dinner was an address by Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the Graf 
Zeppelin, who spoke on the airship 
and its place in transportation. 

New officers for the coming year 
were announced at the Tuesday eve- 
ning business session. President for 
1937 is Harry T. Woolson, executive 
engineer, Chrysler Corp., who suc- 
ceeds Ralph Teetor, Perfect Circle 
Co., Hagerstown, Ind., in this post. 
Mr. Woolson has long been associat- 
ed with the automotive industry, 
since 1915 having been active with 
Packard, Studebaker, Willys and 
Chrysler. 

Other officers for 1937 include ten 
new vice presidents of the various 
society divisions and nine councilors. 

Technical sessions were devoted to 
such subjects as fuels and lubricants, 
diesel engines, passenger car en- 
gines and bodies, aircraft engines, 
trailers, tractors and production. 

Concurrent with the meeting was 
an exhibit of materials, parts and 
equipment, likewise held at the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, at which some 
20 companies displayed animated 
evidence of recent developments in 
their respective fields. 


Corporation License Bill 


Reintroduced in Senate 


Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
has reintroduced in the senate his 
bill to provide a national system of 
licenses and charters for corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The senator stated that 
“this bill goes to the heart of the 
new issue now rapidly developing 
in American politics—whether there 
shall be more or less government 
in the ordinary economic affairs of 
the people.” 

Senator O’Mahoney declared he 
does not propose “to take a single 
hostile act against any corporation, 
but that we establish a sound, equit- 
able national rule for the self gov- 
ernment of industry, there is no 
alternative but the continued growth 
of the bureaucracy at Washington. 
I am trying to restore to business 
the power to govern itself rather 
than to vest any new powers in 
the federal government.” 
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Men of Industry 


and director, Johns-Manville 
S=" Corp., has been appointed vice 
chairman of the finance committee, 
United States Steel Corp., New 
York. He has also been elected a 
director for the term expiring in 
1938. Mr. Voorhees will assume his 
new post with the corporation April 
5 
Mr. Voorhees began his business 
career with Hollis H. Sawyer & Co., 
Boston, later going to Manila, P. I., 
with the Pacific Commercial Co., an 
exporting and importing firm. This 
was followed by three years with 
the United States Rubber Co., New 


br. M. VOORHEES, vice president 





E. M. Voorhees 


York. Before joining Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. over nine years ago, 
where he has consecutively been 
general auditor, treasurer, secretary, 
vice president and director, Mr. 
Voorhees was engaged in industrial 
engineering for William A. Harri- 
man & Co., and Sanderson & Porter. 
“ee ae 

Henry A. Roemer, president, of 
both Sharon Steel Corp., and Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., has been elected a 
director of the First National bank 
at Pittsburgh. 


¢ 6 s 
E. C. Felton has been elected vice 
president, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., 
Boston. He joined the company in 
1918 as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and later held the position of 
assistant treasurer. 
¢ SJ ¢ 
R. E. Olds has resigned from the 
chairmanship of the board and as a 
director, Reo Motor Car Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich., so that he may be free 
to enjoy vacations unhampered by 
responsibility. 
SJ ° ° 
William E. Fischer has been added 
to the sales staff, San Francisco of- 
fice, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
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Mr. Fischer has had five years ex- 
tensive experience in the welding 
field. 
¢ ¢ o 
C. B. F. Young, instructor at Co- 
lumbia and New York universities, 
has been appointed consultant by 
Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to handle problems relating to lac- 
quering, enameling and japanning on 
metal. 
+ ° ¢ 
Robert G. Guthrie, past president, 
American Society for Metals, and 
consulting metallurgist, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed chairman, ferrous metals 
committee of the industrial gas sec- 


tion, American Gas association. 
+ e 2 


D. J. Gregory, designer of high. 
speed hydraulic presses, has been 
appointed chief engineer, hydraulic 
press division, A. B. Farquhar Co. 
Ltd., York, Pa. Mr. Gregory for- 
merly had been associated with the 
Krupp plants in Germany and the 
Putilov works in Russia. 

£8 

Dr. Lawrence Wade Bass has 
been appointed a member of the ex- 
ecutive staff, Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, University of 
Pittsburgh. He formerly was di- 
rector of research, Borden Co., New 
York. This is an amendment of a 
similar notice in the Dec. 28 issue of 
STEEL, in which Dr. Bass’ full name 
was not given. 


° ° ¢ 

A. C. Childs has been appointed 
sales manager of the strip and strip 
sheet departments of the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. Mr. Childs 
was formerly assistant district sales 
manager of the Detroit office. He has 
been succeeded in that capacity by 
F. J. White, who for several years 
has been a member of the Detroit 
sales staff. 


¢ + + 
James T. Gow has been named 
research metallurgist, Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O. 


Mr. Gow was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1929. 
From 1928 to 1930 he was employed 
by the Naval Research Laboratory 
as adviser on steel casting produc- 
tion, and from 1930 to the time of 
his going with Battelle, he was 
metallurgical engineer with the In- 


ternational Nickel Co. 
+7 


SJ + 

Ellis T. Knobloch in addition to 
his duties as secretary, has been ap- 
pointed general manager, Union 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of high pressure steel boilers. Mr. 
Knobloch has been with the com- 
pany since his graduation from col- 
lege and has been its secretary for 





the past two years. He succeeds 
E. H. Brevillier, who has resigned 
as general manager but will remain 
with the company as vice president. 
Sf + o 

Pierce T. Wetter, for the past ten 
years supervisor of the technica] 
professional division, American So. 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, has 
resigned to become executive vice 
president, American Cutting Alloys 
Inc., New York. Mr. Wetter wil] 
have charge of developing the 
American company in the manu- 
facture and sale of cemented carbide 
titanium tips and cuttings tools. Mr. 
Wetter also becomes vice president 
and assistant treasurer, American 
Electro Metal Corp., Lewiston, Me., 
manufacturer of molybdenum and 


tungsten products. 
« ° ° 


George R. Murray, formerly spe. 
cialist sales engineer, Chambersburg 





George R. Murray 


Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., has been appointed works man- 
ager. He joined the company in 
July, 1900, as a mechanic in the 
erecting shop. From 1917 to 1919 he 
was superintendent of production; 
from 1920 to 1923 he was service and 
sales engineer, and since 1924 until 
his present appointment, Mr. Mur- 
ray served as sales engineer. 


¢ « SJ 
John E. Wray, since 1919 
sales engineer, Philadelphia dis- 


trict office of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has been =  ap- 
pointed manager of that office, 
succeeding the late D. H. Kelly. 
A graduate of Penn State college in 
1910, Mr. Wray entered the employ 
of Allis-Chalmers as a student ap- 
prentice at the Bullock works. He 
then became connected with the 
West Penn Power Co. on construc- 
tion work, but returned to the Bul- 
lock works. Later he was assigned 
to the company’s Cincinnati district 


office. 
‘foe ao 


John Edward Daily has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Chicago 
by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. A graduate of Rose 
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Polytechnic institute, Mr. Daily en- 
tered the steel industry nearly 30 
years ago, being first employed at 
the Ohio works of the former Car- 
negie Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
When the Brier Hill Steel Co.’s 
works were first opened he was em- 
ployed there. Mr. Daily subsequent- 
jy served as vice president in 
charge of operations, ‘Timken Steel 
& Tube Co., Canton, O., and in 1932 
and 1933 was general manager, 
Wheeling Steel Co., Steubenville, O. 
He joined Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. as general superintendent of its 


Indiana Harbor works Jan. 1, 1934. 
7 + a 


Edward B. Zabriskie has been 
transferred from the position of 
manager, Ludlow, Ky., plant of the 
Magnus Metal division, National 
Lead Co., to the managership of the 
company’s Denver plant. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


c. C. Carr, formerly in charge of 
public relations, Aluminum Co. of 
America, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds W. C. 
White, who will devote his entire 
time to his duties as_ president, 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
¢ °¢ 


¢ 

D. E. Spencer, of the Stromberg 
Electric Co., Chicago, received head 
injuries, and T. Tillinghast, sales 
manager, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co, Hartford, Conn., received a 
fractured ankle in the crash of a 
Western Air Lines plane ten miles 


from Los Angeles Jan. 12. 
a eee 


Harvey L. Miler, assistant mana- 
ger of tubular products sales, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been transferred to Dallas, Tex., 
where he will give special attention 
to facilitating service on oil coun- 
try tubular products in the mid-con- 
tinent, southwest and Gulf coast oil 
producing regions. 

o + 

Louis B. Neumiller has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, central sales 
division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. Edward W. Jackson has 
been promoted to the office of gen- 
eral service manager, the position 
held by Mr. Neumiller before his 
advancement. 

H. M. Hale is sales manager of 
the eastern division, H. H. Cham- 
bers of the western division and F. 
G. Nunnelly of Canada. Mr. Cham- 
bers’ headquarters are in San 
Leandro, Calif.; the others, in 
Peoria. 

a ¢ ec 

J. I. Robinson has been elected 
vice president, Crane Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., subsidiary of Crane Co., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds J. Austin Mur- 
phy, who has retired after 51 years 
With the company. Mr. Robinson 
Joined Crane Co. in 1907 in the San 
Francisco branch. In 1919 when the 
company started its Canadian ex- 
pansion he was transferred to Mon- 
treal where he worked his way up 
to the position of director and gen- 
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L. W. Harston 


Who has been elected vice president in 
charge of sales, Steel & Tubes Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, as noted in STEEL, Jan. 11, page 23 


eral sales manager, from which po- 
sition he has been advanced to take 
complete charge of Crane Ltd. and 
its subsidiaries. 
S ¢ + 

Donald J. Reese, formerly man- 
ager, foundry equipment division, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, has 
been appointed foundry engineer 
for research work on cast iron, and 
Frederick G. Sefing, formerly as- 
sistant professor of metallurgy, 
Michigan State college, East Lans- 
ing, Mich., has been made research 
metalliurgist, Bayonne research lab- 
oratory, International Nickel Co., 


Bayonne, N. J. 
A o * 


Carl A. Gray has been elected a 
vice president and a director, Whit- 
ney Chain & Mfg. Co. Hartford, 
Conn. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent, Capewell Mfg. Co. Other of- 
ficers: President, Charles E. Wert- 
man; vice president and treasurer, 
Winthrop H. Whitney; vice presi- 
dent, A. S. Basten; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Park C. Boyd. 
The new board consists of Robert 
T. Stevens, president, J. P. Stevens 
Co., New York, and Messrs. Wert- 
man, Whitney, Gray and Basten. 

+ + + 

Frederick B. Gleason, general 
commercial manager, Western Elec- 
tric Co., New York, retired Jan. 1. 
He has been succeeded by Douglas 
F. G. Eliot, formerly personnel di- 
rector. Gustaf A. Johnson, in 
charge of the company’s installa- 
tion department in the East, has 
been named to take Mr. Eliot’s place 
as personnel director. David W. 
Reid, general accounting superin- 
tendent, installation department, 
succeeds Mr. Johnson as head of 
that department’s eastern opera- 
tions, and Beecher H. Clark has as- 
sumed the post vacated by Mr. 
Reid. 


J. Kenneth Crosland, general com- 


mercial accountant, has been pro- 
moted to assistant comptroller. 


Died: 


OHN F. MURPHY, 55, vice presi- 

dent, Sloan Valve Co., New York, 
at the United hospital, Rye, N. Y., 
Jan. 5. Mr. Murphy was actively 
engaged for 20 years in the build- 
ing and construction industry in 
New York. 


* ° ¢ 


Rufus Swain, 68, retired secre- 
tary, Bryan Foundry, Indianapolis, 
in that city, recently. 

a . 7 


Percy L. Lanning, 71, secretary- 
treasurer, Perseverance Iron Found- 
ry Inc., Philadelphia, at his home in 
Elkins Park, a suburb, Jan. 10. 

i te. el 


Levi A. Adams, 58, who for 16 
years was timekeeper and paymas- 
ter, Struthers Furnace Co., Struth- 
ers, O., in that city, Jan. 8, after 
four years’ illness. 

@ + ° 


Eugene N. Strom, 53, retired vice 
president, Pettibone Mulliken Co., 
and the former Strom Ball Bearing 
Co., Chicago, at his home in Golden 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 10. 


+ ¢ * 


Howard J. Evans, 53, regional 
sales manager, Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati, in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Jan. 5. He had been associated with 
the Lunkenheimer company 34 
years. 

+ * + 

Frank Denison White, 73, a 
member of the Vermont bar for 
over 45 years, and_ president, 
Holmes Iron Co., and a director of 
the Lincoln Iron Works, Rutland, 
Vt., in Boston, Jan. 9. 

+ ¢ 


Charles H. Dickerman, 26, sales- 
man for International Business 
Machines Corp., and son of William 
C. Dickerman, president, American 
Locomotive Co., in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 10, of a heart attack. 


° ¢ S 


Willis Lawrence, 68, mechanical 
engineer, Interboro Rapid Transit 
Co., New York, for the past 35 years, 
in that city, Jan. 9. He wes 
a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Society of Electrical Engineers and 
the National Association of Station- 
ary Engineers. 

° SJ S 7 

William A. E. Drescher, 75, vice 
president, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., at his home in 
Rochester, Dec. 30. Mr. Drescher’s 
association with the company had 
extended over a period of 60 years 
and he had been active in the ad- 
ministration of the business until 
two weeks before his death. 
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Production 


TEEL production eased down- 

ward % point last week.to 79 
per cent, due principally to slight 
reductions in operating schedules at 
Youngstown and Cincinnati. 


Youngstown — Averaged 78 per 
cent, off 1 point from the week 
previous. 


Cleveland-Lorain—Held at 80 per 
cent. Corrigan-McKinney division 
of Republic Steel Corp. had 13 
scheduled; Otis Steel Co. 8, and Na- 
tional Tube Co., Lorain, 10. 


Chicago—Held at 77 per cent, a 
figure which has been practically 
unchanged since late November. 
Rearrangement of rolling schedules 
has prevented hold-ups of automo- 
tive shipments from affecting sched- 
ules. 


Pittsburgh—Unchanged at 80 per 
cent. United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries are operating at close to 80 
per cent, and the leading independ- 
ent at 81 per cent. 


Wheeling—Unchanged at 94 per 
cent, with 35 out of 37 open hearths 
active. 


Cincinnati—Down 4 points to 92 
per cent, with 22 open hearths ac- 
tive. This drop was not influenced 
by curtailment in automotive ship- 
ments. 


New England—Open-hearth op- 
erations increased 3 points to 88 


per cent. Schedules for this week 
indicate little change. 

Central eastern seaboard — Un- 
changed at 53 per cent. To date 


little direct influence on operations 
by the automotive strike in the 
Middle West has been noted. Where 
suspensions of shipments have been 
requested, producers so far have 
been able to divert production into 
other channels. 


Birmingham—Continued at 76 per 
cent, with 17 furnaces in produc- 
tion. 

Buffalo—Bethlehem Steel Co. late 
last week lighted the second open 
hearth in its new battery of six units 
at the Lackawanna (Buffalo) plant. 
The other four, it was reported, will 
be lighted within the next two 
weeks. Each of these six units is 
rated at 150 tons daily capacity. They 
increase the total number available 
in the Buffalo district to 43. Steel- 
works operations in the district av- 
eraged 84 per cent. 


Detroit—Gained 5 points to 100 
per cent, as both producers in this 
district are operating at capacity. 
As yet no reflection of automotive 
stop-orders has been seen on steel 
operations here. 


St. Louis—Unchanged at 80 per 
cent for the fifth consecutive week. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 





Week Same 

ended week 

Jan.16 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh ... 80 None 41 33 
Chicago ..... 77 None 52% 56 
Eastern Pa... 53 None 37 27% 
Youngstown.. 77 —1 64 60 
Wheeling .... 94 None 68 90 
Cleveland ... 80 None 67 82 
Buailo........ 84 None 45 42 
Birmingham.. 76 None 41 29 
New England. 8&8 + 3 93 68 
DOUPolt soc 100 + 5 88 71 
Cincinnati ... 92 —4 75 ; 
St. Louis .... 80 None | 

Average.... 79 —%% 52% 51 





+Not reported. 








Production Unhampered 
By Crucible Steel Fire 


Fire damaged the new tin mill 
of the Crucible Steel Co. at Midland, 
Pa., Wednesday night, Jan. 13, but 
the company announced production 
would be virtually unhampered. 
The flames, confined to one side of 
the lower part of the building, 
caused damage estimated to be con- 
siderably below $100,000. Officials 
of the company said the loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 

Although some of the pickling 
tanks were damaged, the cold mill 
and furnaces were untouched by 
the fire. It was reported the blaze 
started when oil overflowed from 
tanks and ignited. 


Machine Tool Orders at 
Highest Point Since 1919 


The index of machine tool orders 
compiled by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association reached 
257 for December, representing the 








U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 


(Tons) 
1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jan. 721,414 534,055 331,777 285,138 
Feb. 676,315 583,137 385,500 275,929 
Mar. 783,552 668,056 588,209 256,793 
April 979,907 591,728 643,009 335,321 
May 984,097 598,915 745,063 455,302 
June 886,065 578,108 985,337 603,937 
July 590,851 547,794 369,938 701,322 
Aug. 923,703 624,497 378,023 668.155 
Sept. 961,803 614,933 370,306 575,161 
Oct. 1,007,417 686,741 343,962 572.897 
Nov. 882,643 681,820 366,119 430,358 
Dec. 1,067,365 661,515 418,630 600,630 
Y’rly adj. .... 23,750 ¢19,907 *44,283 





To. §10,825,132 7,347,549 5,905,966 5,805,235 


*Addition. +Deduction. §Subject to ad- 
justment. 








highest volume of business placeg 
in any one month since 1919, it wags 
announced last week by C. R. Burt 
president of the association. The 
previous highest volume in any 
month was placed in January, 1929, 
when the index stood at 234. The 
1929 highest month reached 185, 
The index figure for Novemher, 
1936, was 147.1. 

Mr. Burt stated the new business 
was due in large part to a realiza. 
tion on the part of machine too] 
users that higher taxes, higher ma. 
terial costs and higher wages con. 
stitute a threat to continued good 
business and employment oppor- 
tunities unless improved materials 
and the latest developments in ma. 
chinery methods are used. 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Takes Pressed Steel Firm 


United States Pressed Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been acquired by the Ingersoll Steel 
& Dise division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago. United States 
Pressed Steel Products Co., found- 
ed more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, supplies automobile man- 
ufacturers with seat frames, hood 
handles, stabilizer bars, metal boxes 
and automobile stampings, and ag- 
ricultural implement makers with 
various products. The Kalamazoo 
plant covers five and one-half acres 
and employs more than 250 men. 


Census Shows Gain in 
Cranes, Excavating Machine 


Manufacturers of cranes, dredg- 
ing, excavating, and road-building 
machinery in the United States re- 
ported sharp increases in employ- 
ment and production in 1935 over 
1933, according to a report by the 
bureau of census last week. 

They employed 10,807 persons in 
1935, 63 per cent over the 6629 in 
1933. Wage payments were $12, 
571,730, exceeding the 1933 figure, 
$5,118,464, by 145.6 per cent. 

Total production in 1935 was 
valued, f.o.b. factory prices, at $46,- 
394,283, of which $18,769,300 was con- 
tributed by road-building machinery, 
$13,901,164 by excavating equipment, 
and $12,784,443 by cranes, hoists and 
derricks, not including oil-well der- 
ricks. 


DECEMBER STEEL SHIPMENTS 
BEST SINCE MAY, 1930 


Shipments of finished steel by the 
United States Steel Corp. in Decem- 
ber were 1,067,365 tons, the largest 
since May, 1930. This was a gain 
of 184,722 tons over November ship- 
ments and 405,850 tons more than 
shipments in December, 1935. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


EWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 

CO., subsidiary, Blaw-Knox Co., 
js building extensions to its plants at 
| Groveton, Pa., to provide addition- 
al space for its roll foundry, pat- 
tern shop, machinery castings, and 
shop for the building of rolling mills 
end mill equipment. Included in 
the addition will be a new research 
laboratory to be used by the entire 
Blaw-Knox organization. The lab- 
oratory will be equipped for both 
ysical and metallurgical experi- 


mental work. 
° oa ¢ 
Entire stock of Manufacturers 
Supply Co., Indianapolis, electric mo- 
tor and electrical equipment supply 
house, will be sold on the premises 
at auction Jan. 26, 27 and 28. 
se +9 
Construction of a factory and of. 





fice building for the Penn Electric 
Switch Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is 











NEW light-weight passenger coach 

of standard size recently was put 
into service by Santa Fe railroad be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Emporia, 
Kans., for test purposes. The car 
weighs only 98,000 pounds, while the 
weight of a conventional Santa Fe 
coach of this type is 160,000 pounds. 
United States Steel Corp. Cor-Ten 
steel is used for the outer covering of 
the car and contributes to its reduction 
mn weight. Equal in size to the 80o- 
passenger type now in use, the new 
coach seats only 52 passengers; the re- 
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nearing completion at Goshen, Ind., 
where headquarters will be estab- 


lished about Feb. 1. 
. © +. 


Engineering Industries Ltd., Do- 
minion building, Leaside, Ont., has 
been appointed distributor through- 
out the Dominion of Canada of the 
heating and air conditioning prod- 
ucts of Gar Wood Industries Inc., 


Detroit. 
+ © <3 


Tyne Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed distributor by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
to handle complete stocks of welded 
and seamless steel pipe, and seam- 
less boiler tubes in Chicago and sur- 


rounding territory. 
+ ° ° 


Swartz & White Mfg. Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., maker of flexible 
shaft cores, cases, and equipment, 
whose plant at 243 Water street 
was completely destroyed by fire 
Nov. 24, has resumed full opera- 
tions in new and larger quarters 


at 215 Washington street. 
+ a + 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Pas- 


New Light- Weight Steel Coaches 98,000 Pounds Instead of 160,000 


mainder of the space is occupied by 
lounging rooms at each end compar- 
able to those found in deluxe trains. 

The car is equipped with a steam 
ejector type air conditioning system. 
Greater riding comfort is provided 
through the use of special features, 
such as hydraulic shock absorbers, rub- 
ber insulation, special wheel contour 
and unit mounted brake cylinders ac- 
tuating clasp brakes. Thick layers of 
cork and insulation blanket on the 
floor sound-proof the interior of the 
car from truck noises. 


saic, N. J., has opened a new west 
coast branch office and warehouse 
to be located at 778 Brannan street, 
San Francisco. All standard brands 
of Manhattan hose and belting wili 
be carried in stock. A. R. Brad- 
shaw is in charge of the office. 
. + * 

Wider use of stainless steel in a 
greatly diversified list of products 
has been reflected in the volume 
of sales by the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., according to 
L. Gerald Firth, president. Ship- 
ments of stainless steel bar and 
wire products in the fourth quar- 
ter were the greatest in its history. 

Ot: 

Avery Power Machinery Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has been succeeded by 
the Avery Farm Machinery Co. Inc. 
Officers of the new company are: 
Chairman of the board, Arthur G. 
Heidrich; president and treasurer, 
Thomas G. Lovelace; vice president 
and general manager, Fred C. 
Grether. The company manufac- 
tures harvesting equipment. 

° + + 

Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, has 
purchased the entire capital stock 
of the Belleville Wire Rope Co., 
Belleville, N. J. With the acquisi- 
tion of the eastern company the 
management of Upson-Walton 
plans to expand the facilities and 
install additional machinery. It is 
probable that eastern operations 
may be transferred to Cleveland. 

¢ € * 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., reports that 
it has entered the new year with 
the largest backlog of unfilled 
orders since 1930. This announce- 
ment is taken as a significant indi- 
cation of resumption of large scale 
activity in the so-called “durable 
goods” or heavy equipment indus- 
try. 

$24 « 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of ball bearings, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of a new factory building. Re- 
cent developments perfected by the 
company, with generally improved 
conditions, have necessitated step- 
ping up output. The company has 
begun making alterations, and pres- 
ent plans indicate full production in 
the new building will be attained 
May 1. 

* + * 

Manealoff & Co. Inc., iron and 
steel importer and exporter, 19 Rec- 
tor street, New York, and East 
Westmoreland and Miller streets, 
Philadelphia, has opened a ware- 
house at 40 Binney street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This firm has not op- 
erated a warehouse in New England 
for several years. Thomas P. Walk- 
er, for the past three years assistant 
to the Philadelphia manager, 
Charles T. Waiker, has been placed 
in charge of the new warehouse. 
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DETROIT 
OB RIPLEY should take a run 
B=: to this city for a few days. 
He would find a number of 
valuable additions to his collection 
of strange ‘“believe-it-or-nots.” For 
example, after a little investigation, 
he would discover that: A 35-year 
old ex-preacher, with horn-rimmed 
spectacles, whose connection with 
the automotive industry adds up to 
about six months in a Kansas City 
body plant takes fierce pride in the 
fact he and his union followers have 
‘made it impossible for some 115,000 
men to work at jobs which paid 
them well above average wages. 


He would discover that this same 
youthful Napoleon finds himself 
well-equipped to discuss major in- 
dustrial relations problems_ with 
men like Knudsen and Sloan. 

He would discover a 25-year old 
red-headed organizer, practically 
fresh from campus politics of 
Wayne University in Detroit, driv- 
ing around in a sound truck during 
a disturbance at Flint, screaming 
into a microphone, “Don’t give 
ground boys; fight for your lives. 
We will have 2000 men up here 
from Akron tomorrow to finish your 
fight.” This as several hundred sit- 
down strikers fought off efforts of 
police to enter a Fisher Body 
plant. 


Militant Minority 


He would discover in this same 

plant scores of men armed with 
bricks, door hinges, nuts, bolts and 
other stray automotive parts hurl- 
ing them with all their force at 
police. 
_ Inside the plant he would discover 
a veritable shambles—windows 
broken, fire hose strewn across the 
aisles, unfinished bodies blocking 
passageways, floors flooded with 
water. And he would hear a striker 
boast, “We could hold this fort for 
a week!” 

He would discover 175 insurgents 
forcibly keeping 6000 from gain- 
ful employment at the Cadillac 
plant. Of these 175, over 100 have 
not been with the company over 
three months, a check showed. 

He would discover the majority 
of idle workers petitioning every- 
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one from the mayor to the president 
for the right to return to work—all 
to no avail. 

All this in industrial America— 
1937 model—in an industry which 
has been notable throughout the 
world for its high wages and impar- 
tial treatment of labor. 

How to end the vicious paralysis 
which spreads its virus slowly 
through the nation’s No. 1 industry? 
Consensus of opinion is that gov- 
ernment intervention will be the 
only answer, although conferences 
between General Motors, union and 
the state officials began Thursday. 
Many are even wondering whether 
the combined silver tongues of 
John L. Lewis and Homer Martin, 
CIO leaders, could restrain their 
men and persuade them to evacu 


ate the plants to resume work; 
whether possibly these two gentle- 
men may not have built for them- 
selves a sort of Frankenstein which 
at any moment might turn on its 
creators and devour them. 


If public opinion means anything 
—-and many look to this intangible 
factor eventually to settle the 
trouble—then General Motors has 
received a raw deal at the hands of 
a violent labor element. Other car 
builders are inclined to this view- 
point, and there is even talk of a 
recently sealed mutual agreement 
not to speed up production to take 
advantage of General Motors’ posi- 
tion. Of course the strategy of the 
U. A. W. in striking at GM solely 
took cognizance of the embarrass- 
ing position in which the shut-down 
would place the corporation. 


ETAILS are coming out now of 

the secret meeting held in De- 
troit recently under sponsorship of 
the automobile chamber of com- 
merce and in which all auto manu- 
facturers participated. It is report- 
ed that a plan was proposed at this 
meeting for the entire industry to 
shut down Jan. 15 if the difficulty 
at General Motors persisted. Agree- 
ment to this proposal naturally had 
to be unanimous if it were to be 
put through. That the agreement 
did not go through is now, of 
course, known; the reason is said to 





be the dissension of Ford represent- 
atives—always keen watchdogs of 
public opinion and labor move- 
ments. They reasoned that for the 
entire industry to close its doors 
would place it in a bad light with 
the public and might even incite a 
panic, with so many thrown out of 
work. Without the co-operation of 
Ford the plan had to be junked. 


That Ford is moving toward a 6- 
hour day is indicated from a recent 
radio speech by W. J. Cameron, 
astute public relations expert for 
Ford. He said: “The 6-hour day is 
coming, but not now. We have to 
build up to it.” No doubt Ford 
realizes the tough spot the rest of 
the industry would be in if this 
change were effected immediately. 
But the shorter day seems to be on 
the way. 

Regardless of how the current 
labor difficulties of General Motors 
are ironed out, the problem of glass 
shortage still remains, although be- 
neath the surface opinion is that 
this matter is considerably over- 
rated. A number of independent 
glass producers are still in opera- 
tion and making shipments into De- 
troit. Foreign glass is being docked 
in Quebec, shipped by rail to Wind- 
sor and trucked across the river, 
but not in any great quantity. Prior 
to the stoppage of glass shipments 
from the large producers it is re- 
ported that a number of smart brok- 
ers anticipated the present situation 
and set about cornering all the 
glass they could lay hands on. This 
is now being unloaded to the ad- 
vantage of these brokers. 

While news reports have _ indi- 
cated that even if the glass strike is 
settled it will require some three 
weeks to condition furnaces for pro- 
duction, there is a large quantity of 
material in glass plants which only 
needs cutting, forming or trimming 
before it can be shipped. One esti- 
mate is that this semifinished ma- 
terial is sufficient for 275,000 cars, 
which should be ample to tide over 
until furnaces are pouring again. 


TOP-ORDERS continue in efféct 
for a vast amount of material 
for General Motors, and the throt- 
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tling of this business is daily 
spreading out over a wider range 
of suppliers. However, this has not 
been entirely true of such items as 
machine tools, presses and other 
new equipment and builders are 
proceeding on orders for a consid- 
erable amount of this equipment. 

Surprisingly enough, automobile 
production for the week ended Jan. 
16 dropped only a little over 5000 
units. to an estimated 91,685. This 
despite the fact that by the middle 
of the week all General Motors 
divisions were reported down, includ- 
ing Oldsmobile and Pontiac. Barr- 
ing unforeseen developments, the 
current week should see a sharp 
recession in output. 

Naturally, work on new models is 
active and although it is a little 
early for specifications to be re- 
leased on tools and dies, some ob- 
servations can be made on next 
year’s models. Body changes are 
likely to be fewer for 1938, with the 
emphasis being placed on mechan- 
ical improvements. Among the lat- 
ter are improved brakes, made 
easier to operate by the addition of 
vacuum boosters; better carbure- 
tion; and alterations in engine de- 
sign. On the latter score the trend 
is toward developing more horse- 
power per pound of engine, with the 
use of higher octane fuels. 


NOTHER development which is 

likely for 1938 is the automatic 
transmission and gearshift. Olds- 
mobile was supposed to have been 
tooled for an automatic transmis- 
sion for this year, but at the last 
minute it was abandoned. Opinion 
in Detroit is that next year this im- 
provement will be adopted on Olds, 
with the possibility that Buick and 
Pontiac may likewise move in this 
direction. The new Buick transmis- 
sion plant in Flint is ideally suited 
to turn out this equipment, in suf- 
ficient quantity probably for these 
three makers. 

Automatic transmissions are not 
new. Hudson’s “electric hand” is a 
form of automatic transmission in 
which the gear ratio may be pre- 
selected by a lever on the dash, and 
the gears shifted through action of 
the clutch and accelerator. This is 
a development of Bendix which has 
been improved this year by the ad- 
dition of a governor. 

Another type of “semiautomatic” 
transmission (the term “automatic” 
is not used in its strictest sense on 
many of these units) is the Banker 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—vU. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 








1934 1935 1936 
Jan. ..... 155,666 289,728 364,004 
ae 230,256 332,231 287,606 
| err 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Me Gs oe 352,975 452,936 502,775 
May .... 330,455 361,107 460,565 
June .... 306,477 356,340 452,955 
July ..... 264,933 332,109 440,999 
ES! S's 234,811 237,400 271,291 
Sept. .... THT 87,540 135,130 
3. SP a 131,991 272,043 224,628 
Nov 83,482 395,059 394,890 
Ps 6 55S 153,624 404,528 *460,000 
Year ....2,753,111 3,946,934 4,415,814 
*Estimated. 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 


I ay eee ae ee 121,038 
DIE 2 2c a eitas seutcouas © 79,019 
RE Bl or es wicca  'e 71,800 
Gis pis oro Pas doe ee 96,780 
a ee ae ere ee 91,685 








monodrive which has been installed 
on 100 rear-engine buses built by 
General Motors Truck Corp. and 
operated for some time in Chicago. 
Both gearshift lever and clutch are 
eliminated in this type of control, 
all shifting being done through the 
accelerator, with an auxiliary lever 
on the dash to shift back from high 
to second or second to low, or into 
reverse. 

Rights to manufacture this device 
as original equipment for passenger 
cars and taxicabs were granted re- 
cently through licensing of the 
Warner Gear Co. at Muncie, Ind. 
The device was designed by Oscar 
Banker, an Armenian who came to 
this country after his family had 
been massacred by the Turks. An 
ingenious engineer of about 40, he is 
well known by many active in auto- 
motive industry. 

The story is told of how he had 
one of his monodrive transmissions 
installed on a Ford V-8 which he 
drove around the city. One night he 
was visiting friends and left his car 
parked at the curb in front of his 
friends’ house. Late in the evening 
some passing car thieves broke both 
door handles on the car, smashed 
two windows and finally worked 
their way into the car. After 
shorting the ignition switch prepar- 
atory to driving away they noticed 
the absence of both clutch and gear- 
shift lever.Realizing the car could 
be identified immediately if they 
should be stopped, and further not 
knowing how to operate the gear- 


shift, they beat a hasty retreat. 
Thus the monodrive proved to be 
good insurance against car theft, al- 
though this would not be true, of 
course, if the transmission should 
be widely adopted. 

Warner Gear, incidentally, is a di- 
vision of the Borg-Warner Corp. 
which has another subsidiary, the 
Detroit Gear & Machine Co., auto- 
motive gear division of Norge. De- 
troit Gear & Machine is reported to 
have developed a “full automatic” 
transmission of an interesting type, 
although it is said that the design 
may not be as foolproof as some of 
the others. 

A simple type of automatic gear- 
shift which can be installed on pres- 
ent transmissions has been orig- 
inated by Vaco Products Corp. It 
involves a vacuum booster and gov- 
ernor, with four small cylinders 
which fit on top of the transmission 
case and through which the gear 
shifting is accomplished. 


ETIREMENT of Ransom _ E. 

Olds—for the second time, in- 
cidentally—from the management 
of Reo, marks the passing of an- 
other big name in motordom. Two 
cars today owe their identity to his 
name or initials. Looking back over 
the career of this 72-year-old vet- 
eran; it is noted that he organized 
the Olds Motor Vehicle Co. in 1896, 
with annual production of six cars. 
Later, in 1899, he founded the Olds 
Motor Works in Detroit and turned 
out 400 cars in a year, a figure 
which two years later had jumped 
to 4000. In 1904 he aided in found- 
ing the Reo Motor Car Co. After 
being in virtual retirement several 
years ago, in 1933 he regained con- 
trol of Reo and at the time of his 
resignation was chairman of the 
board and a _ director. 

According to those who knew 
him, he was a quiet figure and not 
widely known or heard of. His re- 
tirement brings to mind a host of 
other names which appear on mil- 
lions of cars but whose owners are 
remembered by only a few. Among 
this group are Buick, Packard, 
Chevrolet, Studebaker—once men, 
now automobiles. 


ERGER of Nash and Kelvina- 

tor, together with the critical 
labor situation in Wisconsin, sug- 
gests to some the possibility of 
Nash moving a few or all of its 

(Please turn to Page 83) 
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WASHINGTON 
ALK of reorganization of gov- 
Ternment departments has been 
heard in Washington for years. 
Many of them assuredly are anti- 
quated. However, the message 
which the President sent to the con- 
gress last week asking for depart- 
mental reorganization was far be- 
yond what had been anticipated even 
in the dreams of some of those hop- 
ing for reorganization. Doubtless 
the president will get what he wants 
in the end—but there will be some 
fighting first. 

The President intends to change 
the name of the interior department 
to the conservation department. Also 
he wants two new government de- 
partments and consequently two 
new cabinet officers. These would be 
the department of public welfare 
and the department of public works. 
On the other hand he would put all 
of the commissions, organizations 
and what not, under the twelve gov- 
ernment departments. He states in 
his message to congress that: “If 
we do this, we reduce from more 
than 100 down to a dozen the operat- 
ing executive agencies of the gov- 
ernment, and we bring many little 
bureaucracies under broad co-ordi- 
nated democratic authority.” 


Gives President Much Power 


This whole new scheme is much 
more serious than it first appears. 
It undoubtedly will give the Presi- 
dent of the United States more pow- 
er than he has ever had up to this 
time. To meet this situation and 
bring the government administrative 
management up to date, the reor- 
ganization committee which worked 
out the plan presented a five point 
program which includes in its major 
recommendations the following: 

1. Expand the White House staff 
ta give the President a sufficient 
group of able assistants in his own 
office to keep him in closer and easier 
touch with the widespread affairs of 
administration, and to make the 
speedier clearance of the knowledge 
needed for executive decision. 

2. Strengthen and develop the 
managerial agencies of the govern- 
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ment, particularly those dealing with 
the budget and efficiency research, 
with personnel and with planning, as 
management-arms of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

3. Extend the merit system up- 
ward, outward, and downward to 
cover practically all non-policy de- 
termining posts; reorganize the civil 
service system as a part of man- 
agement under a single, responsible 
administrator; create a citizen board 
to serve as the watch dog of the 
merit system, and increase the sal- 
aries of key posts throughout the 
service so that the government may 
attract and hold in a career service 
men and women of ability and char- 
acter. 

4. Overhaul the one hundred in- 
dependent agencies, administrations, 
authorities, boards, and commissions, 
and place them by executive order 
within one or another of the fol- 
lowing twelve major executive de- 
partments: state, treasury, war, 
justice, post office, navy, conserva- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, labor, 
social welfare and public works, and 
place upon the Executive continuing 
responsibility for the maintenance 
of effective organization. 

5. Establish accountability of the 
Executive to congress by providing 
a genuine independent postaudit of 
all fiscal transactions by an auditor 
general, and restore to the Executive 
complete responsibility for accounts 
and current transactions. 


DISAGREE ON NEED TO 
AMEND CONSTITUTION 


During the early hours of this new 
congress it has become apparent 
that the President and his congres- 
sional leaders are not at one rela- 
tive to the need for a constitutional 
amendment to enable the federal 
government to extend its powers and 
activities in regulation of the coun- 
try’s economic processes. Just what 
this means no one is ready even to 
guess. 

The President has said at several 
of his recent press conferences that 
he does not believe that any con- 
stitutional amendment will be need- 
ed to pass legislation, and legisla- 
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tion that will be upheld by the high 
courts, dealing with hours, wages 
and child labor. Many of his close 
associates, leaders and friends on 
Capitol Hill do not agree with this 
and everyone is just watching and 
waiting to see what will happen. Al- 
though it is true that when the Presi- 
dent makes up his mind he generally 
gets his own way, sometime the 
worm will turn and then there will 
be something interesting happen. 
This is one of the very interesting 
things to watch. 


ROPER COUNCIL READY 
TO REPORT ON WAGES 


Many of the government boys are 
getting their wires crossed in try- 
ing to jump on the band wagon in 
regard to legislation regulating child 
labor, hours of labor and wages. 


At a press conference last week 
Secretary of Commerce Roper stated 
that his business advisory council 
was about ready to make public a 
report on hours and wages. Close 
inquiry into the work of the coun- 
cil shows that while it intends to 
make public several reports shortly, 
it has not discussed, except in a most 
perfunctory manner, the question of 
hours and wages and has no idea 
of doing so at this time. 

Mr. Roper was either confusing 
the work of his council with an idea 
set forth by his assistant secretary 
of commerce, Ernest Draper, or else 
he was thinking of what the Berry 
organization is doing. He prob- 
ably was hoping that his business 
council would do this or something 
else that would get them into the 
papers. It is said on good author- 
ity that Mr. Roper is disgusted be- 
cause the Berry organization seems 
to have stolen the thunder of his 
committee. 

Some of the leading industrialists 
of the country are members of the 
Roper business advisory council, in- 
cluding Myron C. Taylor, chairman, 
United States Steel Corp., but the 
trouble is the council only meets for 
part of a day once a month, and it 
does not employ any experts to 
work up reports in the meantime. 
Furthermore, it is known that the 
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members of the council are now, and 
always have been, averse to public- 
ity. This means that every step of 
the way the Berry outfit steals a 
march on the Roper committee. 


The Berry groups have been draft- 
ing actual bills for congress on the 
industrial situation right along and 
it is expected that they soon will be 
forwarded to the President. 


This makes for a most unusual sit- 
uation because now Berry himself 
has come out for the CIO and the 
Lewis crowd and, of course, this is 
not playing ball very well with the 
industry men who are working with 
Berry. Berry came out for Lewis 
in his printers’ union paper and not 
as head of the industrial group, so- 
called. 

At any rate it appears that the 
White House will put up with almost 
anything from Major Berry—which 
is one of the riddles of the adminis- 
tration. Aside from being a strong 
labor man, no one understands why 
the President continues to play ball 
with Berry in view of the attitude 
of some of his close personal ad- 
visers toward the major and his 
crowd. 


LABOR BOARD COACHES 
WITNESSES AT HEARINGS 


Hearings took their usual course 
last week before the national labor 
relations board in its investigation 
of alleged conditions of labor un- 
in the United States Steel 


ions 
Corp. and the Carnegie-Ilinois 
Steel Corp. 


That the board’s decision will be 
against the steel corporation is 
probable. The labor board actually 
coaches labor witnesses while they 
are on the stand. This applies not 
only to steel cases but to others 
held before the board. 

Details of the news brought out 
at this hearing will be found on 
pages 17 and 18 this issue. 


TRUCK BUILDERS CONFORM 
TO WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Much interest still attaches to the 
workings of the Walsh-Healey gov- 
ernment contract bill—both from the 
standpoint of the manufacturers of 
the country and the government pur- 
chasing officers. 

One of the latest developments is 
that the International Harvester 
Co. and the Reo Motor Car Co. have 
agreed to conform to the labor pro- 
visions of this act. It is said they 
are the first in their industry to bid 
without reservation on the _ full 
amount of government offerings, 
thereby agreeing to conform to the 
labor provisions of the act. The gov- 
ernment is making much of this— 
having taken unto itself the task of 
giving much publicity to the fact. 

Decision of the Harvester com- 
pany to bid on proposals coming 
under the provisions of the act fol- 
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lowed a series of conferences be- 
tween Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
her assistants, and some of the offi- 
cials of the company, it is reported. 

As the result of bidding without 
reservations the Harvester company 
was awarded a contract for 25 stake 
body trucks and 10 dump body trucks 
while the Reo company will furnish 
11 dump body trucks. 

These are the first large com- 
panies in any industry who have 
kicked in in this manner, it is be- 
lieved. If there are any others, the 
government is not making much fuss 
about it—leading to the conclusion 
that there are none. 


BUSINESS REGULATION 
MAY PASS TEST—RICHBERG 


Business interests of the country 
again are beginning to pay some 
attention to the talks of one Don- 
ald R. Richberg, erstwhile custodian 
of the dead Blue Eagle, who evi- 
dently has a key to the backdoor of 
the White House and who is cer- 
tainly again in the ascendency with 
the administration. 

Richberg’s name has been linked 
several times to the department of 
commerce, but more and more it 
is believed that the President can- 
not pry “Uncle Dan” Roper loose 
from his job. With continued talk 
of some organization to take the 
place of NRA Richberg again is 
being called to the White House 
for conferences. 

In a speech last week Richberg 
made an implied prediction that any 
legislation to put business under 
federal regulation would pass a con- 
stitutional test, providing it was void 
of any infringement of civil liber- 
ties guarantees. 

“Where there is a clear need for 
federal legislation to regulate busi- 
ness for its own protection and in 
the public interest * * * there are 
no constitutional limitations to ob- 
struct the enforcement of laws 
which do not infringe upon the fun- 
damental guarantees of civil liber- 
ty.” 


MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


A special committee of the United 
States chamber of commerce has 
just completed a survey of the Rob- 
inson-Patman act and on the results 
has made several recommendations. 
The committee included some lead- 
ing industrialists. 

Among other things the commit- 
tee recommended that “the remedies 
of three fold damages at private 
suit should be made available only 
to those practices which are used 
after they have been found by the 
federal trade commission, with con- 
currence from the courts, to come 
within the prohibitions of the law.” 

The committee also recommended 
that “enactment of additional fed- 


eral or state legislation should be 
postponed until, through the proc- 
esses of the federal trade commis. 
sion and judicial review, the prac- 
tical applications of the present Rob- 
inson-Patman act have been worked 
out and uncertainties that exist 
are replaced by definite standards 
which all can be expected to un- 
derstand and follow.” 

The report commends the federal 
trade commission for its prompt ac- 
tion in inaugurating a series of ex- 
ploratory cases. The commission’s 
purpose obviously, the report says, 
is to obtain examination of the facts 
in each case, presentation of all 
elements to be considered, and a 
clear decision which will serve as 
a guide with respect to similar sit- 
uations. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MAKES 
TRADE PACT CONCESSIONS 


Renewed interest as to why the 
state department is making con- 
cessions in the presentations for 
trade agreements is evidenced. Cer- 
tain interests have been hammering 
on this question ever since trade 
agreements began—but apparently 
with little evidence of success until 
now. 

The state department is making 
important departures in the trade 
agreement procedure. Even before 
formal announcement of its forth- 
coming negotiations of a _ trade 
agreement with Ecuador the depart- 
ment has invited those interested 
in trade with that country to sub- 
mit suggestions as to products that 
should be considered by the commit- 
tee at its open hearings. 


AUSTRALIA WILL BEGIN 
MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINUM 


Domestic manufacture of alum- 
inum in Australia is expected to be- 
gin soon, according to information 
received in the commerce depart- 
ment from Trade Commissioner E. 
C. Squire, Sydney. 

The British Aluminium (Australia) 
Co. Ltd. was registered in Mel- 
bourne in November. The com- 
pany was formed by the Electro- 
lytic Zine Co. of Australasia Ltd., 
in conjunction with the British 
Aluminium Co. Ltd., to manufacture 
the metal in the commonwealth. 

A statement just issued by the 
Electrolytic Zinc company points 
out that the importation of alum- 
inum into Australia has markedly 
increased in the last few years, ap- 
proximately 1500 tons now being 
imported annually. The establish- 
ment of the motor car and aircraft 
manufacturing industries in the 
country and the increasing demand 
for the metal in many other indus- 
tries, the statement declares, is ex- 
pected to lead to a rapid expansion 
in domestic consumption of alum- 
inum. 
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Distribution of Steel Shows 
Marked Shifts in Decade 


Y A coincidence, steel ingot production in 1936 
K was approximately equal to that of 1926. The 

final official figures will show a difference of 
only a few hundred thousand tons in the totals for 
the two years. The similarity in volume of output 
in two 12-month periods spaced a decade apart sug- 
gests that the figures offer an unusual opportunity for 
significant comparisons. 

Output of ingots in each year was approximately 
47,000,000 gross tons, of which about 32,000,000 tons 
was distributed in the form of finished rolled steel. 
For each year, producers of finished steel reported 
to STEEL distribution figures accounting for slightly 
more than 29,000,000 tons of the 32,000,000-ton total. 
The analyses of distribution, as reported in the issues 
of Jan. 6, 1927, and Jan. 4, 1937, for the years 1926 
and 1936, respectively, furnish a convenient basis for 
comparing the changes which have occurred in the 
past decade. 

The reported distribution, according to consuming 
groups, expressed in gross tons and in percentages, is 
as follows: 


1926 1936 1926 1936 
Gross Gross Per Per 


Consumers Tons Tons Cent Cent Change 
Railroads 6,914,809 3,293,326 23.31 11.33 —11.98 
Buildings 3,914,928 4,021,761 13.20 13.87 + 0.67 
Automotive .. 4,365,170 6,068,187 14.72 20.87 + 6.15 

— 12 


Oil, gas, water 1,948,739 1,548,653 6.57 5.33 


Metal Contain- 


eee 1,567,761 2,452,237° 5.28 844 + 3.16 
Machinery ... 779,191 1,443,353 262 496 + 2.34 
Agriculture .. 800,154 1,038,719 2.70 3.57 + 0.87 
Mining, lum- 

bering ..... 1,099,517 183,202 3.72 063 — 3.09 
Shipbuilding. 195,966 231,644 066 080 + 0.14 
Exports ..... 1,581,814 1,102,937 5.34 3.79 — 1.55 
All other .... 3,366,816 3,570,080 11.36 12.28 + 0.92 
Jobbers ..... 3,121,960 4,108,497 10.52 1413 + 3.61 





Total ...... 29,656,836 29,072,596 100.00 100.00 0.00 


Eight consuming groups gained at the expense of 
four which sustained losses. In order of degree of 
increase, the gainers were automotive, jobbers, con- 
tainers, machinery, miscellaneous, agriculture, build- 
ings and shipbuilding and repair. Losses were suffered 
by railroads, “mining, lumbering, etc.,’’ exports and 
“oil, gas and water’ consumers. 

It is significant that with the exception of exports, 
the losers are consumers clearly identified with the 
capital goods industries. Also, it is noteworthy that 
two of the most fortunate of the gainers—automotive 
and metal containers—are identified with the so-called 
consumers’ goods industries. Also the small gain 
shown for buildings undoubtedly is due to increased 
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consumption of steel for building furnishings, which 
was sufficient to more than offset a serious decline 
in the consumption of steel for building construction. 


The distribution figures also permit a comparison 
of the physical form in which steel was consumed 
in 1926 and 1936. The distribution by finished steel 
products is as follows: 


1926 1936 1926 1936 
Gross Gross Per Per 
Products Tons Tons Cent Cent Change 
i” oe 3,181,065 1,202,400 10.7 4.1 6.6 
Track accesso- 

2 ee 841,175 536,336 2.8 1.9 0.9 
oo eer 3,275,537 2,320,467 11.0 8.0 —3.9 
Structural 

shapes 3,083,332 2,156,659 10.4 7.4 3.0 
ne 5,683,263 5,195,494 192 17.9 -1.3 
Tin plate 1,681,231 2,235,357 sy § Tt. + 2.0 
Sheets ...... 4,065,154 6,881,393 13.7 23.6 +-9.9 
Meee: See 1,197,047 3,191,201 40 11.0 7.0 
Tubing and 

NY 8 Sika 3,499,926 2,660,317 11.8 9.2 2.6 
Wire products 2,020,122 2,131,176 6.8 1.3 +-0.5 
All other .... 1,128,984 561,796 3.9 1.9 2.0 

Totals . 29,656,836 29,072,596 100.0 100.0 0.0 


Note that seven products gained and four lost in the 
10-year period. In order of severity of decline the 
losers were rails, plates, shapes, tubing and pipe, mis- 
cellaneous, bars and track accessories. The prod- 
ucts for which consumption increased were sheets, 
strip, tin plate and wire products. 


Here again the widely divergent fortunes of the 
capital goods and consumers’ goods markets are re- 
flected clearly. Plates, shapes and bars are the tradi- 
tional “heavy” products consumed in great volume 
by the railroad, building construction, shipbuilding 
and other industries which depend upon capital ex- 
penditures for expansion and rehabilitation. The 
products which fared better—sheets, strip, tin plate 
and wire—are used extensively in the markets which 
derive their support from income, not from invest- 
ment of capital. 


Another interesting sidelight on the figures can be 
observed by comparing the fortunes of consuming 
groups and finished steel products according to the 
degree with which they are identified with or lend 
themselves to the technique of mass_ production. 
Among the consuming groups, automotive, metal con- 
tainers and furnishings or appliances for buildings em- 
ploy mass production methods extensively. Among 
the products, sheets, strip, and tin plate probably are 
better adapted to mass production, as it is developed 
today, than some of the other products. 

Consumers and products identified with mass pro- 
duction seem to have fared better than their contem- 
poraries that are associated with unit or jobbing pro- 
duction. 

Is this significant? Does it mean that this country 
is definitely committed to an important expansion of 
the mass production idea? 
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STEELS INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


In Iron, Steel and Metal working 
| Industries _| 


freigh 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 





Week ending 1936 1935 1934 1933 
I ete ua Cig, \vinve areas am 108.4 91.7 56.8 52.6 
a > re 113.9 91.8 60.6 56.0 
SNS Ss ai owe pike eee ke © 114.8 91.9 64.4 58.0 
SE bs a Sea he ch bee 93.3 77.3 60.8 53.7 

1937 1936 1935 1934 
ON ES Sal va Scicgaues Kec we 96.67 78.2 65.4 53.6 
ES do wk wos wh ie all ide asa: 107.8* 90.2 73.8 58.1 

+Revised. *Preliminary. 


Index of Activity Rebounds 
Sharply After Holidays 


USINESS barometers for the week ending Jan. 9— 

the first full calendar week of the new year— 
showed substantial gains. Revenue freight car load- 
ings rebounded to the 700,000-car level. Steelworks 
operations advanced half a point to 79.5 per cent of 
capacity. Electric power output was up moderately 
to 2,244,030,000 kilowatt-hours. Automobile produc- 
tion leaped from 71,800 to 96,780 units. 


Reflecting these gains, STEEL’s index of activity 
advanced from 96.6 to 107.8. While this increase is 


STEEL’S index of activity gained 11.2 points to 107.8 in the week ending January 9: 


Per Cent 


2916 233061320276 132027 3101724 1 8 1522295121926 3 101724317142128 4111825 2 91623306 132027 41118 25 
| Jan. [Feb.[Mar]Apr.| May June 


uly [Aug|Sept] Oct. [Nov|Dec.| 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
46.6 52.9 69.2 85.0 
49.3 53.1 68.2 83.4 
46.9 52.3 67.3 79.7 
42.9 46.8 52.3 64.9 
1933 1932 1931 1930 
45.3 48.8 58.5 74.3 
48.6 55.8 69.2 88.1 


slightly less than that recorded in the corresponding 
week of 1936, it compares favorably with the re- 
bounds in the majority of recent years. While labor 
difficulties unquestionably have restricted industrial 
activity in certain branches of industry, the effect does 
not yet show noticeably in the barometers. The rea- 
son lies in the fact that activity in other lines has 
served to offset in part the stoppage of work in some 
automobile and parts plants. 

Commodity prices continue to rise. The average 
today is about 28 per cent above that of a year ago. 
Present conditions point to further advances. 

Preliminary figures of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association show that machine tool orders 
in December exceeded all records since 1919, when 
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PIG IRON SITUATION 


Compiled By STEEL 
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statistics of orders were first compiled. December 
orders topped the 1929 peak by 40 per cent. 
al 
PA 
.$) 
11 4 
o Daily Blast Fur- 
U Average, nace Rate, 
Tons Per Cent 
rs 1936 1935 1936 1935 
ae) 65,461 47,692 48.2 34.2 
re) 63,411 57,675 466 41.4 
bee 66,004 57,120 485 41.0 
o ue 80,316 55,710 59.1 40.0 
Pw 85,795 55,986 63.1 40.2 
— 8=6hliJune ..... 86,551 51,949 63.6 37.2 
3 83,735 49,043 61.5 35.2 
Q, 87,475 56,767 643 40.7 
——— 6=—ti‘<‘é~SSfett<iz~«w#«é#i#((t(. 90,942 59,009 669 42.5 
nuibtghe 96,509 63,818 j . 
2 9 63,81 71.0 45.8 
(@) .. 98,331 68,876 72.3 49.5 
seal . 100,813 68,242 742 49.0 
re) 
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TREN 


Daily Ingot 
Moderately 


D 


Production Off 
in December 


———— Gross Tons - 


1935 
106,302 
115,595 
110,204 
101,562 

97,543 
90,347 
87,224 
107,997 
113,000 
116,398 
121,170 
122,936 


1936 
112,813 
118,577 
128,576 
151,625 
155,625 
153,263 
150,874 
161,351 
160,043 
168,333 
173,496 
170,448 


November Steel Exports 
Slightly Below Last Year 
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Gross Tons 
36— 


1934 
73,968 
92,164 

103,646 
117,443 
125,907 
117,672 
59,578 
51,161 
50,759 
54,885 
61,947 
78,570 


a Oe 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 


Jan. 50,489 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


56,720 
49,621 
59,391 
59,910 
47,940 
60,697 
59,993 
64,509 
61,970 


Merchandise 
Declines in 


1936——_ 


43,358 


241,564 
213,802 
264,337 
301,987 
314,950 


22,784 
28,905 
21,409 
28,866 
47,719 
33,208 
31,894 
32,312 
53,158 
59,569 
56,637 


Foreign Trade 
November 


262,740 
228,537 
323,035 
205,336 
286,598 
286,333 
296,782 
247,312 
244,419 
238,358 
205,242 
239,268 


Dollars (000 omitted) 


——1935 _ 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 


198,654 
182,030 
194,790 
193,490 
201,042 
185,188 
178,324 
178,249 
219,976 
264,708 
225,766 


187,482 
192,771 
198,686 
202,437 
191,110 
192,233 
193,409 
195,016 
215,525 
212,001 
196,423 


176,223 
162,999 
185,603 
164,350 
165,457 
170,193 
173,371 
172,128 
198,189 
221,215 
269,400 
223,737 


166,993 
152,491 
177,279 
170,567 
170,207 
156,756 
177,698 
169,030 
161,653 
189,240 
168,955 
186,648 
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inch semicontinuous sheared 
plate mill of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. at its Homestead Steel 
Works, Munhall, Pa., started Dec. 
1, 1936, one year after the first 
shovelful of earth was turned over. 
The first slab sent through the mill 
was finished a saleable plate that 
set a new high for accuracy and 
finish. 

Years of experience have gone 
into the design of this mill, which 
embodies the best in standard prac- 
tice plus many new developments. 
Even at first glance, a visitor is 
impressed with the obvious effici- 
ency, smooth operation and good 
working conditions which prevail. 
The entire rolling process, from the 
time a heated slab leaves the fur- 
naces until it reaches the last fin- 
ishing stand, takes less than two 
minutes. Normal operation contem- 
plates three slabs going through the 
mill at the same time, a plate leav- 
ing the finishing train on an aver- 
age of every 40 seconds. With a 
six day week, rolling ordinary com- 
mercial plate, this mill is expected 
to turn out 729,000 gross tons of 
finished product each year. 

Important characteristics of plate 
produced on this mill are accuracy, 
uniformity of gage, freedom from 
shear-bow and a surface finish com- 
parable to that now found on high- 
quality hot rolled strip. Cor-Ten, 
Man-Ten, Sil-Ten and other alloy 
steels as well as commercial carbon 
steel will be rolled in plate ranging 
in width from 20 to 90 inches and 
from 3/32 to %-inch thick. The 
runout table after the finishing 


[fiver 's operation of the new 100- 
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Reversing 


Front end of the 100-inch 
semicontinuous plate mill 


showing scale breaker in 
foreground followed by 
broadside mill and_ slab 


edging press 


train will handle plate up to 150 
feet long. 

Slabs which may range from 22 
to 54 inches wide, 3 to 9 inches 
thick and 48 to 180 inches long come 
to the new mill from the old slab- 
bing mill at Homestead, being 
stacked six to eight high on a mo- 
tor-driven roller table which delivers 
them to a magazine feeder. This 
in turn discharges one slab at a time 
to the roller table in front of the 
reheating furnaces. Three contin- 
uous-type double-row Rust furnaces 
now are installed, provision having 
been made for the installation of a 
fourth unit should occasion require 
it. These furnaces are 18 feet wide 
by 82 feet 10 inches long and each 
is capable of heating 50 gross tons 
of cold slabs per hour. 


Controls B.t.u. Proportion 


All furnaces are equipped with 
carborundum-type recuperators and 
operate under fully automatic tem- 
perature control which includes B. 
t. u. proportioning. Normal opera- 
tion is with by-product coke oven 
gas, but the proportioning control 
will maintain a constant B.t.u. value 
of the fuel regardless of whether 
natural gas, coke oven gas, or any 
combination of those two gases may 
be used. 

Each furnace is charged by two 
motor-operated slab pushers which 
work separately or in unison as 
needed. Slabs up to 7% feet long 
are charged in two rows using the 
pushers separately, or slabs up to 
15 feet long may be charged in a 
single row, both pushers working 
together. Main furnace doors are 





Roughing Unit — 


Features Homestead 


motor operated and the furnaces 
are insulated completely and steel 
jacketed to conserve heat and im- 
prove working conditions. 

As the heated slabs leave the fur- 
naces, they advance over a heavy- 
duty delivery table to the mill, 
which consists essentially of: 

One 2-high scale breaker, 36 x 100 
inches. 


One 4-high spreading stand or 
broadside mill, 42 and 52 x 120 
inches. 


One horizontal slab edging press. 


One vertical roll edger (revers- 
ing), 40 x 10 inches. 
One 4-high reversing roughing 


stand, 36 and 54 x 100 inches. 
One double pinch roll device serv- 
ing as a scale breaker. 


Chocks for backup rolls 


are shown in foreground. A 
work roll chock is shown 
at extreme right 
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with Vertical Roll Edger 


Sheared Plate Mill 


Four 4-high finishing mills, 27 
and 54 x 100 inches. 

Runout and transfer tables; lev- 
elers; crop, rotary and end shears; 
stacking beds, etc. 


All rolling stands and consider- 
able other equipment such as mill 
tables, rotary and scrap shears, etc., 
were designed and built by the Unit- 
ed Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, working in conjunction 
with the Carnegie-Illinois engineers 
at Homestead, Pa. Exclusive of U. 
S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries, 244 dif- 
ferent contractors were engaged in 
the work connected with building 
this new mill. 


The 2-high scale breaker operates 
at 190 feet per minute and is cap- 
able of handling slabs_ straight 
through or spreading them up to 
94 inches. After passing this mill 
and a hydraulic descaler, where 
jets of water at 1000 pounds pres- 










































Four-high reversing stand, 

the first ever installed in 

a tandem mill, brings the 

slab to the desired size for 

finishing in from 3 to 7 
passes 


sure per square inch impinge at an 
angle on both top and bottom sur- 
faces of the slab to remove the fur- 
nace scale loosened in the mill, the 
clean slabs advance to a broadside 
mill. This stand, which is preced- 
ed and followed by specially de- 
signed slab turning rigs, is a 4-high 
nonreversing mill, 42 and 52 x 120 
inches, operating at approximately 
185 feet per minute. In this mill 
slabs can be spread in a single pass 
to a maximum of 96 inches wide 
and 110 inches long. A heavy-duty 
motor-operated pusher at the entry 
side of this stand assures that the 
slabs enter the rolls squarely. 


Slab Reducer Avoids Upsetting 


On leaving the broadside mill the 
slab advances to a second slab turn- 
er which turns it 90 degrees to its 
original lengthwise position ready 
to move on to the slab reducer to 
square up its edges and true its 
width. This unit has a 7-inch stroke 
and is capable of a 3-inch penetra- 
tion on a 6-inch thick slab. It is 
equipped with 16-foot heads. The 
eccentric shaft is forged steel, 26 
inches diameter and with a 3%- 
inch throw. Special care was exer- 
cised in the design of this slab re- 
ducer to avoid the possibility of up- 
setting and operation has demon- 
strated that no difficulty of this na- 
ture will be experienced. 

Two sections of roller tables ad- 
vance the formed slab approximate- 
ly 120 feet, under a hydraulic de- 
sealer, to a 4-high 36 and 54 x 100- 
inch reversing mill where a series 
of three, five or seven passes brings 
the slab to the desired size for fin- 


This stand is the first large 
4-high reversing hot mill ever in- 
stalled in a tandem mill and consti- 
tutes one of the many unique fea- 


ishing. 


tures in this new plant. The 40 x 
10-inch vertical edger, which pre- 
cedes the reversing mill, is used 
merely to maintain slab width. 

Operating as this mill does on a 
semicontinuous basis, it is possible 
to make quick adjustment. Thus ifa 
slab is lost for any reason it can be 
replaced within two or three hours 
instead of requiring rescheduling of 
the mill or holding up a shipment 
until the desired size plate again is 
rolled. 

Immediately preceding the finish- 
ing train is a unique double pinch 
roll device which serves as the fin- 
ishing scale breaker. Instead of the 
custornary mill stand, two rolls op- 
erating under spring pressure give 
the slab a pinch which serves to 
crack and loosen the secondary scale 
just before the slab passes under the 
hydraulic descaler. 

The finishing train, which con- 
sists of four stands of 4-high 27 and 
54 x 100-inch mills, preceded by a 
hydraulic descaler to remove the 
secondary scale, is separated from 
the reversing mill by three sections 
of roller tables. The section which 
receives the slab as it comes from 
the reversing mill is designed to op 
erate at 400 feet per minute and 
the next two sections at 150 to 600 
feet per minute, the speeds being 
adjustable according to the rate of 
cooling and size of the slab so that 
it will enter the finishing train at 
the proper temperature. 

Timken tapered roller bearings 
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Table roller bearing mounting. A 2-row bearing is used at one end of the roll 
and a cylindrical roller bearing floating at the other end 


were furnished for the 4-high re- 
versing and finishing mills while 
the scale breaker and broadside 
mill were equipped with babbitt 
bearings of a new totally enclosed 
chock type. All backup roller bear- 
ings are 33 x 48 x 31 inches and 
the finishing mill work roll bear- 
ings 18 x 23% x 11 inches, those 
on the reversing mill being 24 x 31 
x 14% inches. At 500 revolutions 
per minute, the backup bearings 
have a rating of 1,133,280 pounds 
radial load and 217,000 pounds thrust 
load. 


Assembled in Four Rows 


Ground cup and cone spacers are 
used on these bearings, which are 
all 4-row assemblies, to give a pre- 
adjusted setting. The inner filler 
ring is shrunk on the roll neck and 
the chock has a special lip which 
fits close to the inner race of the 
bearing, making practically a sealed 
assembly when the bearing and 
chock are removed. The bearing 
application is illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagram. Screwdowns 
on all stands likewise are equipped 
with Timken bearings, as are many 
other units such as drives, levelers, 
shears, tables, etc. Magnetic clutch- 
es between the motor shaft exten- 


chronous speeds of the motors. Sel- 
syn indicators are connected with 
each screwdown, readings showing 
in the operating pulpit for the 
roughing scale breaker, broadside 


making the required changes in roll 
setting for each pass. When the 
slab advances to the finishing train 
the controls automatically restore 
the initial setting, ready to start 
the cycle again. 

Top backup and work rolls are 
balanced hydraulically, the backup 
roll by means of carrier bars and 
links suspended from _ cylinders 
mounted in the top housing sep- 
arator. The top work roll is bal- 
anced by hydraulic cylinders located 
in the bottom roll chocks. These 
cylinders operate under a pressure 
of 1500 pounds per square inch. 
This system of roll balancing avoids 
the necessity of disconnecting any 
hydraulic connections when backup 
roll changes are required. 

To control rolling pressures and 
thus avoid undue strains on the 
mill equipment, all 4-high stands 
are equipped with United type pres- 
suremeters. These’ utilize the 
stretch in the mill stand housing 








Fourrow bearing 
mounting for backup ||| 
rolls. Bearings are as- ||| 
sembled in chocks and | 
stored as unit assemblies | —4 | 
ready to slip on roll \ =< 
necks 














mill and reversing mill and on the 
mill housings of the finishing 
stands so that the operator knows 
his roll settings at all times and 
can adjust them quickly and accu- 
rately. 

A special feature in connection 
with the reversing mill lies in the 
control mechanism, which can be 
pre-set. After the proper draft has 
been determined for each pass the 


to actuate indicating and recording 
instruments located in the operat- 
ing pulpits. One post in each hous- 
ing is recessed to receive a gage 
bar made of the same metal used in 
the mill housing. This bar is an- 
chored firmly at one end and the 
other connected to an inductance- 
type strain gage, the whole assem- 
bly being surrounded by light oil 
and sealed to assure uniform tem- 




















































































































sions on the screwdowns permit electrical controls are set and con- perature conditions between the 
alignment of the rolls and syn- tinue to function automatically, housing and gage bar. Calibration 
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One of two stacking beds which receives side and end sheared plates by gravity 
from the roller table 


is obtained by loading the housing 
by means of hydraulic jacks to a 
separating force of approximately 
4,000,000 pounds, the scales being 
marked to read directly in pounds 
of screw pressure. 


As these gages are built into the 
mill housing, no additional height 
is required nor is there any difficul- 
ty involved when rolls are changed. 
The electrical circuits are provided 
with a zero point, so if a gradual 
relief of strains in the housing or 
temperature differences cause the 
gage to register incorrectly, the er- 
ror readily is noticed and easily cor- 
rected. The general accuracy of 
this roll pressure measuring equip- 
ment is to within % of 1 per cent 
when it is in proper condition. 


Provides for Extension 


It will be noted from the layout 
that sufficient space has been pro- 
vided to permit an additional finish- 
ing stand to be installed before and 
after the present finishing strain. 
This would make it possible for the 
mill to roll heavy wide strip or sheet 
if desired, as well as the accurate 
plate now being produced. 

The finishing train is equipped 
with specially designed motor-oper- 
ated guides and loopers and the 
entry and delivery guides equipped 
with motor-operated pullbacks to fa- 
cilitate roll changing. Likewise the 
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Four-stand finishing train equipped with 


approach side of each of the last 
three stands in the finishing train is 
equipped with a set of guards or 
“horns” to safeguard the mechan- 
ism from damage should a cobble 
occur while rolling heavy plate. 
Sections of roller tables are used 
in this train instead of the cus- 
tomary chutes to handle the heavy, 
wide plate smoothly and easily and 
avoid scratches. 


Designed for Quick-Setting 


All approach and delivery roller 
tables are equipped with motor-op- 
erated quick-setting sideguards and 
guides, and particular care was used 
in finishing all surfaces which come 
in contact with the metal as it en- 
ters and leaves the finishing train 
to avoid the possibility of scratch- 
ing. 

Work roll changes are made with 
a Porter bar and the backup roll 
changes with a specially designed 
motor-operated roll changing rig. 
This unit fits in a covered pit ad- 
joining each 4-high stand, a heavy 
fork being advanced under the roll 
assembly by means of a motor-op- 
erated rack. The complete roll as- 
sembly including the chocks is low- 
ered on the fork by the hydraulic 
cylinders located in the top housing 
separators. The assembly then is 
withdrawn on the carriage. Each 
roll assembly with bearings and 
chocks then can be picked up easily 


Preceding 


27 and 54 x 100-nch rolls. 
the first stand is a hydraulic descaler 














New end shear of the rocking type designed and built at the Homestead works. 
This unit eliminates “shear bow” formerly encountered in the shearing operation 


by the crane and replaced by a new 
assembly, which allows a backup 
roll change to be made in a mini- 
mum length of time. The cycle of 
operation is reversed for entering 
the roll assemblies in the mill. 

A large, well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated and well-heated room is pro- 
vided adjacent to the mill building 
for roll turning and grinding, bear- 
ing storage and maintenance. Pres- 
ent equipment includes a 60-inch x 
20-foot roll turning lathe, a 60-inch x 
20-foot roll grinder and a degreasing 
machine for use in bearing main- 
tenance. This shop is served by a 
100-ton crane and a specially de- 
signed transfer car for taking roll 
assemblies to and from the roll 
shop. 


Affords Clear View of Mill 


Four glass enclosed operating pul- 
pits, 12 feet above floor level, give 
the mill attendants ideal working 
conditions and enable them to see 
clearly what is happening. The pul- 
pit controlling the scale breaker 
and first slab turning rig is on the 
drive side of the mill, as is also the 
pulpit from which the slab pusher, 
broadside mill, second turning rig 
and slab reducer are controlled. The 
operating pulpit from which the 4- 
high reversing mill and reversing 
roll edger is controlled is on the 
operating side of the mill, imme- 
diately in front of the stand so that 
the operator has a clear view not 
only of his mill stand but also of the 
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approach and delivery tables. The 
finishing train similarly is handled 
from a pulpit centrally located on 


the operating side of the mill also. 

One large room, ventilated with 
filtered air under a slight pressure 
to keep out any dust, houses all the 
main motors, gear drives, motor- 
generator sets and _ switchboard 
equipment. Four 125,000 cubic feet 
per minute fans are used for forc- 
ing the filtered air into this room 
and two 65,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute booster units, one being held 
in reserve, furnish air to cool the 
big reversing mill motor. Power 
at 6600 volts comes in to switch 
gear centrally located on the out- 
side wall of the motor room and is 
distributed to the equipment by 
cables running through conduit 
buried in the concrete floor. Alter- 
nating current at 220 volts is fur- 
nished by three 1000 kilovolt am- 
pere 6600-220 volt transformers at 
one end of the room; 230-volt direct 
current for the cranes, tables and 
transfer motors, auxiliary mill mo- 
tors, etce., is supplied by two 1500- 
kilowatt motor-generator sets in 
the motor room in conjunction with 
two other sets in an adjoining build- 
ing. 

At one end of the motor room is 
the 1000-horsepower, 6600-volt 
500 revolutions per minute General 
Electric motor that drives the scale 
breaker. Next is the Westinghouse 
4500 horsepower, 370 revolutions 
per minute, 6600-volt motor that 
drives the broadside mill. Then 
comes the 500-horsepower Crocker 
Wheeler 500 revolutions per min- 





Disk-type cooling table with disks staggered to obviate spot cooling. The 
rolls are balanced dynamically and statically and are ground to a smooth finish 
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ute motor used for the slab reducer. 
Half way down the room is the big 
7000-horsepower Westinghouse mo- 
tor, direct connected to the 4-high 
reversing mill. This motor operates 
at 40-80 revolutions per minute. Ad- 
jacent to this unit is mounted an- 
other 600-horsepower, 700-volt direct- 
current compound Westinghouse 
motor operating at 125-406 revolu- 
tions per minute and driving the 
vertical edger through a gear reduc- 
tion. Four 5000-horsepower Allis 
Chalmers motors’ connected’ to 
heavy gear drives furnish the power 
for the finishing train. The first 
three of these motors are 110-250 
revolutions per minute units and 
the last operates at 125-265 revolu- 
tions per minute, mill delivery 
speeds ranging from 655 to 1386 
feet per minute on the last finish- 
ing stand. 


Antifriction Bearings Widely Used 


On leaving the last stand of the 
finishing train, the plate advances 
to a runout table, equipped for the 
first 60 feet with a series of cooling 
sprays. The rollers on this table 
are individually motor driven and 
are made of centrifugally cast iron, 
ground to a smooth finish. Like- 
wise, all apron plates and skids on 
the transfer tables are made of 
cast iron with a ground finish to 
eliminate the possibility of scratch- 
ing the finished plate while it is 
still hot. 

To assure smooth operation, free- 
dom from friction and power losses 
as well as low lubrication and main- 
tenance charges, all roller tables 
with the single exception of the 
low-speed unit, which brings the 
cold slabs to the magazine feeder, 
are equipped with antifriction bear- 
ings. Timken bearings are used on 
the driven ends of the rollers and 
cylindrical bearings on the floating 
ends as shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

From the runout table the plate 
is transferred by a cable type trans- 
fer to a second cooling table feed- 
ing to a specially designed roller 
leveler. This unit has two 12 x 108- 
inch pinch rolls and 17 leveling rolls, 
8 x 108 inches, and flattens product 
up to 5/16-inch thick. Each cor- 
ner is adjustable individually and 
the whole unit operates under a 
fully automatic screwdown mech- 
anism. This leveler is oil cooled 
and oil lubricated. On passing this 
unit the plate again advances to a 
disk or spool type cooling table 
divided into six sections, each driv- 
en by shunt wound motors. The 
rolls are dynamically and statically 
balanced and are ground to a 
smooth finish to avoid scratching 
or marking of the plate. The disks 
are staggered to avoid spot cooling. 

A second leveler equipped with 
two pinch rolls 12 x 108 inches 
and 11 leveling rolls of the same 
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size, water cooled and grease lubri- 
cated, is located at the end of the 
disk-type cooling table and flattens 
product 5/16-inch thick and over. 
This leveler is of the same type as 
the preceding one. it in turn de- 
livers the leveled and nearly cold 
plate to another table from which a 
rack type transfer mechanism 
moves it across to a roller table. 
This in turn discharges to a disk 
type marking table leading to a 
shear which crops or divides the 
plate as required. It is interesting 
to note that the product of the mill 


the Homestead plant, eliminate the 
difficulty known as “shear bow” 
which formerly was encountered in 
plate shearing. Four heavy pneu- 
matic fingers hold the plate in place 
while a specially heat-treated curved 
shear blade rocks across with only 
point contact. This results in a 
clean, smooth and even cut without 
strain and leaves the plate without 
any visible bow. A 150-horsepower 
direct-current motor operates this 
unit through a gear reducer also 
built at Homestead to suit the spe- 
cial needs of this new and novel 





Ventilated motor room showing four 5000-horsepower motors for driving the 
finishing mill rolls to effect delivery speeds ranging from 655 to 1386 feet per 
minute 


comes to the crop shear without 
fishtails or ragged ends, and ordi- 
narily a 10-inch crop will square up 
either end. 

After cropping, the plate again 
is transferred, this time on a chain 
type mechanism, to a table leading 
back to the rotary shear which 
trims the edges. So accurate is the 
rolling operation that practically 
no camber exists in the plates, and 
as a result only about 1 inch to 1% 
inches need to be sheared off the 
edges of the plate to square it up 
into saleable material of uniform 
gage and width. 

The plate again is transferred, 
this time by a cable type transfer, 
to the roller tables leading to either 
of two rocking type end shears. 
These shears, designed and built at 


shear. Selsyn indicators at the op- 
erator’s pulpits enable them to con- 
trol plate lengths to 1/32-inch, with 
a maximum length of 60 feet, by 
means of overhead traveling gages. 

All shears are equipped with the 
latest United design continuous 
scrap cutters which feed directly 
into scrap buckets easily accessible 
by the cranes. Conveyors bring the 
crop ends to the cutters except in 
the case of the rotary shear, where 
the side trimmings feed directly into 
scrap cutters operated in unison 
with the rotary shears. 

From the rocking type shears the 
plates move on to the stacking beds, 
passing over recording scales which 
automatically print tickets for each 
plate, giving full details as to heat 

(Please turn to Page G64) 
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Plate Mill SCREWDOWN CONTROL 

































































TWO-HIGH FOUR-HIGH SLAB FIRST FRONT * SECOND FRONT FOUR-HIGH REAR FOUR-HIGH NON-REVERSING CONTINUOUS PASS FINISHING STANDS 
NON. NON. SQUEEZER SIDE GUIDE REVER- SIDE GUIDE REVERSING SIDE GUIDE 
REVERSING REVERSING SING ROUGHING 
SCALE SPREADING VERTICAL STAND 
BREAKER STAND EDGING 
STAND 
Fig. 1—Plan view of 100-nch semicontinuous plate mill showing sequence of operation 


Roughing Operations on New Homestead Plate 
Mill Are Controlled Automatically 


of shearing, freedom from 

shear bow, and a_ surface 
finish that is comparable with that 
produced on modern strip mills, are 
a few of the characteristics claimed 
for the products of the new 100-inch 
semicontinuous plate mill recently 
placed in operation at the Home- 
stead Steel Works of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Munhall, Pa. 

After emerging from the furnace, 
the average slab is given one pass 
through a scale breaker, one pass 
through the spreading stand, and 
one pass through the squeezer 
which squares the edges and trues 
the width of the piece. 

Upon completion of these opera- 
tions, the piece is sent to the re- 
versing roughing stand to be re- 
duced by a preset rolling schedule 
and under automatic control, in 
three, five or seven passes to the 
thickness required for rolling in the 
four tandem 4-high finishing stands. 


Uo hearin of gage, accuracy 





Fig. 2-A—Front of differential cut-out 
and plug-in panel assembly 
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This reversing roughing stand has 
a set of horizontal rolls and a set 
of vertical rolls with individual mo- 
tor drives and three sets of side 
guides. As shown in Fig. 1, one set 
of front side guides is located 
ahead of the vertical rolls, the other 
set between the _ vertical and 
horizontal rolls, and the third set at 
the rear side of the mill to guide the 
steel when entering the horizontal 
rolls from the rear. 


How Guides Are Set 


When entering the mill from the 
front, the slab is guided by the 
vertical rolls and two sets of front 
side guides and for this purpose, 
these are set to a dimension corre- 
sponding to the width of the slab 
being rolled. The rear side guides 
are set 4 inches wider than the 
width of the slab, so as not to inter- 
fere with the piece as it leaves the 
rolls at the rear side of the mill. 

When the slab is reversed to en- 
ter from the rear, the rear guides 
are moved in to correspond to 
the width of the slab, and the vert- 
ical rolls and front side guides are 
moved out a maximum of 4 inches 
to give the necessary clearance. 

Automatic operation of these 
movements of the vertical rolls and 
side guides and the proper horizon- 
tal roll drafts are secured from the 
single push button station. It is 
necessary to press this button only 
once for each pass. This gives hori- 
zontal roll drafts of exact dimen- 
sions corresponding to the preset 
schedule and vertical rolls and side 
guides move automatically to their 
correct positions. 

The control equipment for the au- 
tomatic operation of this mill was 


designed and built by the Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
and includes:— 


1—One__ synchronous _tie-motor 
mounted on the mill housing 
and geared to the screwdown 
drive. Only five wires run from 
this motor to the differential 
cut-out and plug-in panel as- 
sembly which contains the 
other synchronous tie-motor. 

2—One full magnetic, reversing, 
plugging, dynamic braking, 
duplex controller with arma- 
ture shunt for operating the 
two 75-horsepower horizontal 
roll screwdown motors in par- 
allel (mounted in_ control 
room). Fig. 4. 

3—Two full magnetic, reversing, 
nonplugging, dynamic braking 
controllers with armature 
shunt for the two 25-horsepow- 
er vertical roll screwdown mo: 
tors (mounted in_ control 
room). 

4—-Three full magnetic, reversing, 
nonplugging, dynamic braking 





Fig. 2-B—Rear of differential cut-out 
and plug-in panel assembly 
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controllers with armature 
shunt for three 7'%-horsepower 
side guide motors (mounted in 
control room). 

5—One synchronous tie-motor, dif- 
ferential cut-out and panel as- 
sembly. This contains the plug- 
in panel which is designed to 
permit pre-selection of roll 
openings for two complete roll- 
ing schedules, designated “A” 
and “B”. This assembly is 
mounted in the operator’s pul- 
pit directly behind the opera- 
tor. Rolling schedules can be 
set by the operator in accord- 
ance with the instructions of 
either the mill superintendent, 
or the metallurgist. Figs. 2-A 
and 2-B. 

6—Operator’s desk mounted in 
the front of the operator’s pul- 
pit, containing push buttons as 
shown in Fig. 5. Mounted on 
the sides of this bench are two 
master switches; one for hand 
operation of the vertical screw- 
down and side guide motors, 
and the other for hand opera- 
tion of the horizontal screw- 
down motors. These master 
switches are for emergency 
operation in case of a mill 
cobble or similar condition. 

7—Five waterproof cam-type 
limit switches, Fig. 3, complete 
with magnetic declutching 
units furnished for use on the 
two vertical rolls and _ the 
three side guides. A magnetic 
clutch for coupling the hori- 
zontal screwdown motors and 
two-limit switches for final 
limit of this drive also are 
used. 


Mounted on the operator’s desk 
is a row of lights, numbered 1 to 7, 
to keep the operator informed as to 
which pass is in use. Two other 
pilot lights indicate whether sched- 
ule “A” or schedule “B” is being 
used and two colored lights indicate 
the position of the vertical rolls 
and side guides; a green light shows 
them in the “in” position for odd 
numbered passes (1, 3, 5, 7) anda 
red light indicates the vertical rolls 
and side guides are in the “out” po- 
sition ready for rolling even num- 
bered passes (2, 4, 6). 

The foregoing equipment is de- 
signed to provide full automatic 
operation of the seven motors 
(horizontal rolls, vertical rolls and 
side guides) from the one push but- 
ton called the screwdown operating 
button. When this is pressed, all 
motors are started and are stopped 
automatically at their respective 
positions, the vertical rolls and side 
guides by their individual limit 
switches and the horizontal rolls 
at the proper opening called for by 
the preset differential cut-out. 

For semiautomatic operation, the 
horizontal rolls are operated by the 
screwdown operating button and 
the vertical rolls and side guides are 
hand controlled by their common 
master switch mounted on one side 
of the operator’s desk. 

For entire hand operation, the 
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Fig. 3—Completely assembled and exploded views of rotating cam limit switch 
with spring-set, magnetically-released clutch 


motors driving the horizontal rolls 
are operated by the master switch 
mounted on the other side of the 
operator’s desk. They may be 
started, plugged and stopped by this 
master switch. The other five mo 
tors are started and stopped from 
their single master switch or stop- 
ped by their limit switches. 


Equipment Mounted on Panel 


The set-up or plug-in panel on 
which rolling schedules are preset 
contains on the left hand side, 20 
rows of receptacles with indicating 
plate reading from 0.000 to 0.475 in 
increments of 0.025-inch per row. 
In the middle are four plates hav- 
ing numbers from 1 to 7 on each 
plate and with but one receptacle 
per row. The upper two plates are 
for seven passes on one schedule 
and the lower two for the maximum 


of seven passes on the other sched- 
ule. There is a main and vernier 
plate for each schedule. On the ex- 
treme right is another, group of re- 
ceptacles (14 rows) with indicating 
plates reading from 0.000 to 6.50 rep- 
resenting increments of 9.50-inch per 
row. Fourteen flexible cords are 
provided for each schedule for mak- 
ing the setup. 

For example, assume that it is 
desired to stop the horizontal screw- 
down at 4.575-inch for No. 1 posi- 
tion. To get this setting, cord No. 
1 of the main rheostat is connected 
in receptacle 4.5 and cord No. 1 of 
the vernier rheostat is connected 
in receptacle 0.075. The sum of the 
two figures gives 4.575 or the de- 
sired stopping position. Cords No. 
2 of the main and vernier rheostats 
then are connected in the desired 
receptacles the sum of which equals 





Fig. 4—Standard duplex screwdown controller. 


Meter and relay panel for au- 


tomatic control system is shown at left 
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the desired stopping point for No. 2 
pass. The other passes are set up 
in the same manner. On the upper 
part of this plug-in panel are 
mounted the two multipole schedule 
relays which are controlled remote- 
ly from the operator’s desk to en- 
able him to connect in either sched- 
ule “A” or schedule “B.” 

When operating on one schedule 
for example, schedule “A,” it is 
possible to set up or change sched- 
u'e “B” without interfering with 
the automatic operation of schedule 
“A,” so that if it is desired to 
change the schedule, the push but- 
ton “B” can be pressed, which dis- 
connects schedule “A” and immedi- 
ately connects in schedule “B.” It 


disengaged from their drives by 
pressing the “clutch” push button 
on the operator’s desk, freeing the 
limit switch and permitting the ver- 
tical roll and side guide motors to 
be moved out to the new positions 
under control from individual push 
buttons located on the operator’s 
desk for each drive. The position 
of these drives is indicated by pro- 
ductimeters located on the front of 
the operator’s desk and when the 
vertical rolls and front side guides 
are moved to a position correspond- 
ing to the width of the next piece to 
be rolled, these motors are stopped 
and their respective limit switches 
re-engaged to operate within 4 
inches of travel from this setting. 


plug-in panel to connect in the prop- 
er schedule for rolling. If the in- 
dicating light shows the differen- 
tial cut-out is set for any pass other 
than No. 1, he presses the “Return- 
to-1” button. The screwdown operat- 
ing button then is pressed and the 
horizontal rolls move to the position 
for the first draft; the two sets of 
front side guides and vertical rolls 
being in a position corresponding 
with the width of the slab and 
the rear side guide in a position 4 
inches wider than the slab. When 
the horizontal rolls move to the 
position required for the first draft, 
the differential cut-out immediately 
presets itself for pass No. 2, so that 
after the slab has passed through 





Fig. 5—Top view of operator's desk. Manually operated master switches for hand control are mounted on either side of 


is not necessary, therefore, to com- 
plete one rolling schedule before 
the other may be used in case 
an emergency necessitating this 
change, should arise in the course of 
operations. 

Slabs used by this mill will vary 
from 22 inches wide up to the maxi- 
mum width of the mill and to meet 
this wide range, the limit switches 
used on the vertical rolls and side 
guides are provided with spring-set 
clutches which are arranged for 
magnetic release from push buttons 
on the operator’s desk. By this 
method of operation, compact limit 
switches requiring little space, can 
be used. These are of the rotating 
cam type and when making approxi- 
mately 300 degrees rotation, allow 
a maximum travel of 4 inches with- 
in which the vertical rolls and side 
guides are controlled. 

When it is necessary to change 
the width of vertical roll and side 
guide openings to accommodate a 
wider slab, the limit switches are 
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the desk 


The rear side guides are moved 
out to a position corresponding to 
4 inches more than the width of the 
new slab at which point their lim- 
it switch is reconnected to give 4 
inches travel. A selector push but- 
ton now is pressed for the auto- 
matic position and these drives au- 
tomatically assume their correct 
position for each pass when the 
screwdown operating button is 
pressed. 


Operation Is Automatic 


After the rolling schedules have 
been preset on the plug-in panel 
and the vertical rolls and _ side 
guides set for the correct width, 
the mill is ready for the slab. As 
sume that seven passes are to be 
used, the operator moves the pistol 
grip switch (lower right hand 
corner of operator’s desk) to the 
position designating this number oi 
passes. He then pushes one of the 
two push buttons to close either of 
the multipole schedule relays on the 


the horizontal rolls, the operator 
needs only press the screwdown op- 
erating button. This causes the 
horizontal rolls to move down and 
automatically stop at the correct 
position for the proper draft when 
the slab is returned through the 
mill. At the same time the horizon- 
tal rolls start, the rear side guides 
move in, the two sets of front side 
guides and vertical rolls move out 
and are stopped in their respective 
positions by their individual limit 
switches. This cycle of operation 
is repeated automatically until seven 
passes are made and then the dif- 
ferential cut-out returns to the No. 
1 pass position, ready for the next 
piece. If only five passes are used, 
the differential cut-out returns to 
No. 1 pass after the fifth pass. For 
three passes, it presets to No. 1 
pass when the horizontal rolls have 
moved to the correct position for 
No. 3 pass; this differential cut-out 
always presetting the limit switches 
(Please turn to Page 614) 
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Handling 


Tractor Is Redesigned To Combine 


Pleasing Appearance with Utility 


ern trend in design, even in 

things mechanical, manufac- 
turers of materials handling equip- 
ment are tending toward stream- 
lining and other effective means of 
coupling beauty of outward ap- 
pearances with greater general 
utility of their machines. One of 
the most recent converts to this 
class is the Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland. This company has re- 
designed completely one of its line 
of tractors, and the accomplishment 
is best described by a comparison of 
accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 
shows the tractor before’ the 
changes had been wrought, while 
Fig. 2 shows the finished product 
after the redesign artists and plant 


KK ‘em tre pace with the mod- 


FIG. 1 (Below)—The tractor as it appeared 

It presents broken lines 
because of projections and parts of irregular 
shape. (Fig. 2 (Right)—The redesigned unit 
emphasizes smooth, sweeping lines that give 
a streamlined effect, adding immeasurably to 


before redesign. 


appearance 
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production force had 
their labor. 


Actual work of redesign was done 
by Lawrence Blazey, a member of 
Designers for Industry Inc., Cleve- 
land. The original machine dis- 
played broken lines because of the 
irregular castings, projecting ribs, 
bolts and connections which were 
employed. Exhaust and air intake 
pipes protruded from the top of 
the hood. The major problem in 


completed 





























































redesign, therefore, was to fabricate 
the metal so as to eliminate all 
projections and bad breaks in the 
contour. 


The front radiator guard in the 
new machine is %-inch thick, and 
its forming and piercing presented 
a problem, but experiments in the 
shop finally produced a _ solution. 
The pierced design carries out the 
directional lines of the louvres, 
which are indented for smoothness. 
The problem of smoothing the out- 
side was carried out to make the 
radiator cap flush, likewise the gas 
tank cover and also the top of the 
seat were made to conform to the 
height and shape of the hood. For 
duty where needed, particularly in 
front orchard work where it was 






essential that protection be afforded 
against damage to trees and to low- 
hanging fruit, a track guard was 
added. For regular duty, this guard 
is omitted. 

In the construction of the trac- 
tor, materials were selected care- 
fully. The radiator guard, for in- 
stance, is a steel plate; the hood 
is made of sheet steel; and in the 
water tanks heavy castings are 
used. 


The air intake was diverted under 
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the gas tank where the air was 
found to be more free from con- 
tamination and the exhaust stack 
was directed underneath and to the 
rear. Use of heavy section metais 
for strength required their fabrica- 
tion by welding and bolting. Driv- 
ing controls were lowered and im- 
proved in mechanical operation. 
The seat is formed from two pieces 
of welded steel to which the leather 
upholstering is attached. In the old 
model, the bolts used for assemb- 
ling the radiator were all exposed 
on the side; in the new design, the 
guard covers these and gives the 
radiator a smooth, even surface. 
Even the water tank was cast 
to fit the sleek appearance of the 
hood. Side portions of the latter 


are removed by sliding to the side, 
then lifting out, instead of the older 
method of using lever handles on 
the outside. Instead of tapering the 
hood to make it wider at the back 
and also slanting it up to the rear, 
the new design simplified manu- 
facture by going back straight with 
horizontal and parallel sides, there- 
by reducing the apparent bulk and 
adding to the gracefulness of the 
contour. Group assembly of the gas 
tank, lever ratchets and_instru- 
ment panel simplified the manu- 
facturing of these parts and elim- 
inated the need of several separate 
brackets to support each of them. 
The machine now presents a pleas- 
ing compactness and, in addition 
has production economics. 


Hood for Car Dumper Controls Coal 


Unloading and Eliminates Breakage 


BY W. G. HILDEBRAN 
Assistant Secretary, Wellman Engineering Co. 


N THE past few years many large 
coal companies have invested mil- 


lions of dollars in plants for 


classification or preparation of coal 
to meet the demand for clean, sized 
coal for domestic consumption. This 





coal leaves the preparation plant 
in perfect condition as to specifica- 
tion, but in transit it is subject to 
many conditions which result in se- 
vere degradation. 

Among contributing factors to 


this degradation is the operation of 
transferring coal from cars to boats 
by means of car dumpers, the de. 
sign of which has been influenced 
by the demand for high capacities, 
with only secondary regard for elim- 
ination of breakage. The machines 
now represent invested capital 
which must be utilized to maximum 
extent. 

Some devices have been installed 
to permit control of the coal in its 
passage from the pans to the boats, 
such as cut-off gates on the chutes 
and coal retarders in the pans, 
which have been effective to some 
extent in regulating the coal flow 
after the coal has entered the pan. 
Most of the degradation, however, 
occurs before the coal reaches the 
point where it can be controlled by 
these devices. 

Discharge Is Restricted 

This degradation occurs, princi- 
pally, in the avalanche of coal from 
the car to the pan, when the cradle 
and car are inverted to discharge 
the coal from the car. The coal in 
this operation rolls out of the car 
at terrific speed which is stopped 
only by its contact with the coal 
in the pan or by the pan retarder. 

Past records indicate that the 
amount of degradation resulting 
from all operations between the 
classification plants and the final 
distribution at destination is be- 
tween 25 per cent in splint type 

(Please turn to Page 61) 


FRONT view of coal 
hood installed on car 
dumper of New York 
Central railroad at Ash- 
tabula, O. Providing 
control of the speed of 
dumping, this hood elimi- 
nates coal breakage 
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Chemically Treated Galvanized Sheets 


Retain Paint and Resist Corrosion 


new kind of galvanized sheet 

which assures good paint bond 
on iron and steel products has been 
announced by The American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

Introduction of “Armco Galvan- 
ized Paintgrip” sheets follows sev- 
eral years of intensive research on 
the part of Armco’s metallurgists 
and the technicians of the Parker 
Rust-Proof Co., Detroit. This new 
kind of galvanized sheet metal can 
be painted without special treat- 
ment of the surface by the user. 


These sheets, the manufacturers 
say, are chemically treated to pro- 
duce a finely crystalline phosphate 
coating which in itself is neutral to 
paint (being neither acid nor al- 
kaline) and keeps the paint from 
direct contact with the zinc surface. 
This coating is an integral part of 
the sheet and is slightly granular in 
nature. 


Few commercial production of a 


In the past it has been common 
practice for the user to prepare 





Surface of ordinary galvanized sheet as it 
appears under microscope. X40 
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zinc coated sheets for painting by 
roughening the surface either by 
etching with acid or chemicals, or 
allowing the surface to weather by 
exposure to the elements. However, 
neither of these expedients has 
proved satisfactory, because it is the 
tendency of certain zinc compounds 
to dry up the elastic constituents 
which are essential to the life of 
paints and lacquers. As the. elas- 
ticity disappears, the paint becomes 
brittle and shows a tendency to 
crack and peel as expansion and 
contraction occur with temperature 
changes. 


Sheets Available in Any Grade 


These chemically treated sheets 
are available in any of the grades 
of galvanized sheets manufactured 
by the company. Analysis of the 
base metal can be that of Armco 
ingot iron, plain or copper-bearing 
steel. When it is required, all grades 
of these sheets can be _ supplied 
stretcher leveled. 

Forming qualities of the sheets 
are the same as untreated galvan- 
ized sheets. They may be soldered 
satisfactorily with the use of hy- 
drochloric acid as a flux. So-called 
“cut-acid” is not strong enough to 
penetrate the phosphate film, which 
must be dissolved before a good 
solder bond can be obtained. 


While sheets shipped from the 
company’s mills are prepared to 
receive paint without further treat- 
ment, handling and fabricating op- 
erations in customers’ plants will 
often necessitate cleaning. Organic 
cleaners such as naphtha, benzine 
and lacquer thinners are preferred 
in all cases. 

If alkaline cleaners are used, the 
phosphate surface will be attacked 
and partly removed by their action. 








The paint gripping qualities of chemically 
treated galvanized sheets are made evi 
dent by this enlargement. X40 


Because of its crystalline absorbent 
nature, the surface of these sheets 
will tend to absorb a certain amount 
of the alkalies which are difficult 
to remove. Alkaline conditions un- 
der a coat of paint are considered 
one of the most common causes of 
early paint failure. 

Practically any good paint can 
be applied to these sheets. If baked 
finishes are used, the paint manu- 
facturer usually recommends a 
suitable primer. Any good baking 
system will be found satisfactory, 
provided the baking temperature 
does not exceed 450 degrees Fahr. 
Higher temperatures are apt to be 
detrimental, particularly if the time 
of baking exceeds 15 minutes. 

Formation of the coating on 
metal is dependent upon the fact 
that phosphoric acid solutions will 
dissolve zinc phosphate within cer- 
tain definite limits. Passing zinc 
coated iron  or_ steel products 
through such a solution results in 
the formation of the Paintgrip 
coating which becomes an integral 
part of the metal surface at the 
point of solution. Reaction takes 
place with the evolution of hydro- 
gen, continuing until the metal sur- 
face is completely converted to a 
crystalline phosphate coating. 
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MACHINE DESIGNERS’ HATS 


Excess weight has no place in modern design 
or construction. Every pound should justify 
itself—or be ruthlessly trimmed off. It’s not 


only good engineering—but sound economics. 


ITNESS the seasoned opinion of 

\ \ operators of mobile machinery, who 
have seen at first hand the advantages of 
light design reflected in increased capacity 
—lower operating costs—greater revenue. 
“Each pound of body weight saved is 
worth one dollar per year in added earning 
power,” says a large trucking company. 
‘For each ton of tare eliminated, a ton of 
payload can be carried, at no increase in 
cost” is the way the railroads express it. 
And from a world famous builder of steam 
shovels comes this statement, “Every 
pound saved can be directly translated into 
greater capacity, less time to excavate, less 
cost for power, fewer equipment hours.” 
You can achieve structural lightness, 
most economically, most safely, with least 


change in shop methods, by building with 


USS COR-TEN and USS MAN-TEN. 

In countless applications the greater ten- 
sile strength, the increased toughness, the 
greatly increased resistance to corrosion of 
these new low-alloy steels have been used 
to build equipment more than 30% lighter 
—yet without any sacrifice of strength, safe- 
ty or durability. That’s why among equip- 
ment users today “Built of COR-TEN,” 
or “Made of MAN-TEN” is the recognized 
mark of a superior, well designed product. 

Find out how readily these better steels 
will fit into your modernization programs, 
how little it costs to use them, how much 
they will reduce the weight that now hand- 
icaps your equipment. Our engineers can 
answer all your questions, will be glad to 
assist you in the use of these steels from 


drawing board to finished product. 


U'S'S HIGH TENSILE. STEELS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago and New York» CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 


PORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago - 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco - 


NATIONAL 


TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York, Export Distributors 
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Electrochemist Reviews Progress in 


Electroplating Industry During 1936 


made in electrodeposition of met- 


[: COMMENTING on _ progress 


au, ©. o FF. Young, Ph: D., in- 
structor, Columbia university, New 
York, tells us as follows: 

The keynote of the 1936 develop- 
ments in the field of electroplating 
has been the production of smooth, 
thick. bright deposits without buff- 
ing. 

Thanks to the investigations con- 
ducted by colleges, universities, and 
commercial laboratories the science 
of electroplating continues to pro- 
gress. Finishes are now selected 
for their resistance to corrosion and 
abrasion, appearance, and _  dura- 
bility. Selection of finishes is now 
handled by competent engineers. 
The common metals which are now 
deposited are copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, nickel, cadmium, chromium, 
cobalt, and iron. The precious met- 
als now deposited are gold, silver, 
platinum, palladium, and rhenium. 
Alloys of brass, black nickel, co- 
balt nickel, and cadmium zinc are 
produced in the plating depart- 
ments of many plants every day. 
Gold alloying, an ancient art, has 


reached a new high peak of per- 
fection. 

In the year which has just closed 
many new ideas which have been 
developed in the research labora- 
tory have been put to work in the 
plants. This has led to uniform 
thickness of deposits, faster pro- 
duction, and fewer rejections. Each 
year the science of electrodeposi- 
tion of metals becomes less and less 
a field of exploitation by the un- 
learned, and the year 1936 was no 
exception to the rule. 


Anodizing Methods Improved 


Aluminum, being high in the 
electromotive series, is not in the 
list of platable elements. Although 
it is possible to deposit aluminum 
from organic solutions this is not 
commercially successful. It is quite 
possible to deposit other metals on 
aluminum and this is done in a few 
plants, but considering the number 
of plants equipped for electroplat- 
ing, this is insignificant. The anodiz- 
ing of aluminum continues to be 
an important finish. This year a 
new type solution was introduced 


Cylinder Block Castings Automatically Cleaned 
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ESIGNED and built especially for Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., these au- 
tomatic shot blasting machines clean cylinder block castings without the 


usual discomfort to operators. 


The machines, built by Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 


town, Md., have four shot blasting stations, each independently driven, and each 
one set at a different level to reach a particular section of the casting. Geared 
hangers support the blocks and convey them from station to station where they 
are automatically turned to present new surfaces to the blast. Timing is variable 
and production varies from 180 to 300 blocks per hour, depending upon design 


for carrying out this process. The 
process consists of anodizing in a 
solution of sodium carbonate and 
trisodium phosphate, and then in 
a solution of sodium bisulfate. 

Cadmium continues to be rather 
expensive due to its demand in the 
automobile world. For this reason 
its sister element, zinc, is being sub- 
stituted wherever possible. 

Cobalt as a pure metal fails to 
attract attention but the attractive 
finish produced by alloying it with 
nickel is attaining wide popularity. 
Nickel alone has a yellowish tinge 
while cobalt is blue. United, they 
produce a hard, attractive, almost 
silver white alloy which is well 
adapted to commercial installations. 

A new strike solution for depos- 
iting copper on iron has been de- 
veloped. This contains copper sul- 
fate, sodium oxalate, and triethan- 
olamine. 

The jewelry trade still demands 
the gold color on jewelry but de- 
sires a finish with the wearing 
quality of steel. Due to the art of 
electroplating alloys, this seemingly 
impossible task, has been accom- 
plished by codepositing nickel, cop- 
per, and zinc along with the gold. 


Advances Made in Electroplating 


Due to the better coatings pro- 
duced by electrolytic tin as com- 
pared with the thermal process of 
tin plate one corporation has de- 
cided to install the former method. 
The electrochemical process for pro- 
ducing tin plates is making definite 
progress over the hot dip method. 
This mew _ process produces tin 
sheets free from mottles, porosity, 
and having an even coating of tin 
in all places. 

Zine continues to increase in pop- 
ularity. It has been proven that 
zine is better than cadmium for 
corrosion protection provided sul- 
phur compounds are present in the 
atmosphere. The electrogalvanizing 
of wire has taken a very firm hold 
in the industry. 

A new method of producing col- 
ored finishes will be introduced in 
the near future. This process, cov- 
ered by patents, is rather simple 
in its application in that only one 
tank is required for the complete 
operation. By varying the variables 
in the electrolytic process almost 
any color or hue can be produced 
electrically. Electrocolor is the trade 
name which is registered in the 
patent office. The process is owned 
by United Chromium Inc., New 
York, who expect to make an an- 
nouncement concerning this proc- 
ess in the near future. 

Metal rectifiers for sources of 
direct current in_ electroplating 
plants have made their bow to in- 
dustry. This from the point of view 
of research is a very important de- 
velopment. 
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Thin Metal Butt Welder 
Would Bring High Returns 


APITALISTS who have difficul- 
ty finding places to put money 
where it will be safe and yield a re- 
turn might consider putting it into 
research and development to find 
improved means of butt welding 
sheet metal in gages between 0.010- 
inch and 0.050-inch. The most mod- 
est success would pay dividends of 
such magnitude that the matter of 
decreased purchasing power of 
money could be wholly neglected. 
Electric spot, flash and are weld- 
ing as well as gas welding are ap- 
plied to thin metal In the tube 
field, continuous electric butt weld- 
ing is used. The difficulty with all 
of the processes where a butt weld 
may be made lies in the elaborate 
machinery and equipment required 
to do the job and the fact that each 
job usually requires a different ma- 
chine. In many cases, the machin- 
ery and equipment required is so 
cumbersone that it simply cannot be 
applied to the job. Spot welding 
has been developed into a high speed 
precision process, but a spot welded 
seam is an expedient which is adopt- 
ed because no suitable butt welding 
process may be applied to the job. 
The mechanical crudity of the sheet 
metal construction on aircraft and 
streamlined trains bears eloquent 
testimony as to the lack of butt 
welding methods that are applicable 
to the job. 


Research Given Impetus 


The excitement created by an- 
nouncement of the Longoria welding 
process soon died out of the news- 
papers but not out of the industries 
which may be affected. Two power- 
ful groups, one in Cleveland and one 
in Eastern Pennsylvania are work- 
ing on new processes to butt weld 
thin metal. Whether Longoria had 
the answer, no one seems to know, 
but his publicity touched off the ac- 
tivity of at least two groups of peo- 
ple who know how to get the an- 


swers. 
There is urgent economic need for 
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N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL, 








improved methods of butt welding 
thin sheets. Development of such 
methods would constitute an oppor- 
tunity for sound investment. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Uncovering the Big Shots 


T MAY be true that a big shot nev- 
| er looks like one, but if the gov- 
ernment continues to publish the 
salaries of corporate officials the 
plain citizens will soon have a pretty 
good idea of who is who among the 
working men at the top of the heap. 

Since it is our privilege to have 
professional dealings with a good 


many individuals in this class, we 
can testify that it is entirely untrue 
that a big shot never looks like one. 
They do look like exceptional people 
when you see them on their jobs do- 
ing the things they do well enough 
to command a salary of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The case is entirely analogous to 
that of Jesse Owens. On the street, 
and unannounced, Jesse is just a 
well dressed colored boy. On the 
track, he is the greatest runner the 
country has ever produced. 

There are a number of men in the 
welding industry who earn more 
than $50,000 per year. No one could 
pick them out of a crowd, but they 
would be easy to identify if they 
could be seen in action and on their 
jobs. No one can be good at every- 
thing. Possibly that is the reason 
the really big shot will never vol- 
untarily abdicate from his job;—-he 
knows that he will be just a plain 
dub at anything else. The bureau of 
internal revenue is publishing rather 
exact data on who the big shots are 
in this country. 


Electric Welding Fabricates Giant Sprocket Wheel 


EETING §spe- 

cifications to 
within %-inch lim- 
its, this s procket 
wheel is claimed to 
be the largest ever 
built. Electric weld- 
ing was used in 
fabricating the 13- 
foot wheel, which 
was fabricated by 
the Palmer-Bee Co., 
Detroit, for a ver- 
tical core oven in 
a manufacturing 
plant. Photo cour- 
tesy Lincoln Elec- 

tric Co. 


























Profits from Overhead Result from 


Elimination of Waste in Power Loss 


VERHEAD is considered as a 
necessary but undesirable 
expense. To many executives 

reduction in overhead implies the 
removal of a few men from the 
force of so called non-productive 
workers. This is seldom, if ever, a 
real economy except where the du- 
ties required are then performed by 
some labor-saving device. 

In most industrial plants two di- 
visions of activity, materials hand- 
ling and power service, usually offer 
the greatest opportunities for re- 
duction of overhead expenses. 
“Power service” includes the entire 
range of power application from the 
coal pile, or incoming power lines, 
to the driven head or spindle of the 
machine and covers a lot of territory. 


Factors in Overhead 


A point often neglected is that 
the cost of wastes, losses, stoppages 
and ineffective operation go into 
overhead. This is particularly true 
of power service costs. Breakdowns, 
time out, repairs and losses in out- 
put because of poor drives are all 
non-productive or overhead’ ex- 
penses; of these the actual repair 
bill may be the smallest item. 


Reduction of power service costs 
are most easily made by the use of 
equipment best suitable for the 
service requirements and by better 
care of it when installing and in op- 
eration. Usually better equipment 
reduces these losses and often, in 
addition, the amount of servicing re- 
quired after installation. The appli- 
cation of systematic regular inspec- 
tions to keep equipment in first- 
class operating shape is always an 
economy, even though it may re- 
quire an extra man or two on the 
maintenance force. However, to 
keep equipment in good shape is 
more economical and usually re- 
quires fewer men than to wait until 
something happens and then fix 
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it. This reduction of force may not 
be possible while putting neglected 
equipment into good condition, nor 
may more men be needed for the 
first year or so in a new installation 
but after that maintenance and in- 
terruption costs mount rapidly if 
equipment is neglected. 

Reductions of overhead through 
lower power or maintenance costs, 
elimination of wastes from poor or 
ineffective drives, providing correct 
speeds, prevention of frequent and 
unnecessary stoppages or the appli- 
cation of better and more productive 
drives are direct aids to profits. For 
example, $1000 saved on overhead 
by any or all of these means is $1000 
earned. This is equivalent to the 
profit on $20,000 in additional busi- 
ness, assuming a 5 per cent profit 
basis. Also, such reductions in 
overhead are continued on from 
year to year thus either adding to 
profits or permitting decreased costs 
and so increasing opportunities for 
meeting competitive quotations. 

In no other element of plant op- 
eration does the adage, “A dollar 
saved is a dollar earned,” apply as 
fully as in connection with overhead. 
Even though power service may rep- 
resent a small percentage of total 
operating costs real dollar economies 
can result from careful study and 
planning of the drives and the entire 


power service facilities. 
+ ¢ ¢ 


Replacing Fuses 


ELDOM is it advisable to per- 
mit machine operators to re- 
place fuses. If a fuse “blows” 
frequently the operator would like 
to replace it with a larger one and 
usually does, if he can get it. 
Checking the fuse rating should be 
one of the duties of the electrician 
on his periodic inspection trips. 
Finding solid metal in the fuse 
clips is a serious offense. 
To simplify this checking of rat- 





ings some plant engineers stencil 
the proper fuse rating in or on 
the box. This simplifies replace- 
ment as the proper fuse may be 
ordered by telephone when the 
blown fuse is reported, thus per- 
mitting the trouble man to bring 
the proper fuse with him and save 
time. 

Another practice is to use a color 
scheme to identify fuse signs. A 
stripe or circle of color is painted 
in the box and also around the fuse 
cartridges. A replacement may be 
ordered by color. The check-up in 
that case is simplified as the colors 
must match. 


As a fuse is a protective device 
it can protect only when the proper 
rating is used. If interruptions are 
too frequent, investigations are in 
order to see if the load has been 
increased or something has gone 
wrong in the circuits. If the fre- 
quency is unavoidable the use of 
some type of automatic interruption 
with hand reset may be advisable. 


When a large number of portable 
electric drills were purchased in 
one plant an extra unit was dis- 
mantled to supply a complete set of 
spare parts at lower cost than if 
purchased separately. This was in 
addition to the extra parts in most 
frequent demand. 


Make a careful study of clutches 
and be sure that the unit selected is 
designed for satisfactory operation 
under the speeds and service re- 
quirements before installing. 
Clutches can be a big nuisance; also 
they can give exceptionally satis- 
factory operation. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Use of elongated pitch roller 
chain (long side bars) with large 
diameter rollers on conveyors which 
ride on guides or surfaces permits 
the chain to roll instead of sliding, 
thus decreasing wear on both chain 
and guides. 
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Depreciation Costs 


TO THE CORE 


By adding years to the life of your motors and 
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machines, Morse couplings help cut your de- 
preciation costs to the core. Morse builds two 
types of couplings. Standard (all-steel) con- 
sisis of two facing, hardened-steel sprockets 
wrapped in a silent chain which is the flexing 
medium. The entire assembly is enclosed in 
a grease-packed dust-proof case. MORFLEX 
couplings use rubber as the flexing medium. 
They are furnished with or without cover, and 
require no lubrication. Both Standard and 


Morflex couplings are easy to connect and 






disconnect. For more information, tele- 


phone the Morse Coupling engi- 
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neer in your territory or 






write to us here in 


Ithaca, today. 






MORSE 


SILENT CHAINS 





Right: MORFLEX rubber-bushing-type 
coupling without cover. Center: Morse 
Standard Coupling on the job. Above: 
MORSE STANDARD chain and 
sprocket type coupling without 
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case. 
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CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA UN. Y. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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New Instrument Measures Thermal 


Conductivity of Gas Mixtures 


LABORATE tests to determine 

the most important measur- 

able factors in furnace at- 
mospheres have resulted in the de- 
velopment of a new instrument. 
Tests covered electric and fuel-fired 
furnaces, two widely differing 
sources of gas feed, and a wide 
range of temperatures with varying 
air/gas ratio adjustments. 

The recorder is of the potentio- 
meter type and is equipped with a 
chart 12 inches wide. The chart is 
graduated so as to render the 
equipment applicable to measure at- 
mosphere quality whether the said 
atmosphere results from complete 
or incomplete combustion, or from 
dissociation. 

The equipment operates on the 
principle of measuring the thermal 
conductivity of the gas mixture, 
which is drawn continuously from 
the furnace. If the gas is the result 
of complete’ combustion, the ther- 
mal] conductivity will be less than 
1.00 because of the presence of car- 
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Equipment for determining quality of 
furnace atmosphere 


bon dioxide. If the sample has been 
produced by incomplete combustion 
or by dissociation, the thermal con- 
ductivity will exceed 1.00 except 
when there is less than 1 per cent 
combustible in the final mixture. 


The instrument finds wide appli- 
cation in the heat treating industry 





Recording instrument designed for 
chart 12 inches wide 


where for best results in preheating, 
hardening, carburizing, etc., special 
gas atmospheres must be main- 
tained around the metal. The quali- 
ty of furnace atmosphere can be 
established accurately and can be 
maintained independent of normal 
variations in furnace pressure, 
room temperature, and atmosphere 
humidity. The large scale on the in- 
strument permits operators to con- 
tinuously observe the condition of 
their furnace atmosphere even at a 
distance. The instrument is made 
by the Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. 


+ . ¢ 


Peening Retards Cracking 


Copper ingot mold stools have a 
tendency to firecrack after about 
125 to 150 heats, according to an 
investigation completed by an Ohio 





metallurgist. Firecracking may be 
retarded materially by peening shut 
the small cracks and thus stop their 
growth. This practice is followed 
at one steel plant where the surface 
of all copper stools are inspected 
every 50 heats and all cracks closed 
before they become enlarged. 


¢ ¢ + 


Oil Becomes Demulsified 


That pipe lines of lubricating sys- 
tems should be removed or discon- 
nected from the oiling system, is 
proven by a case at a plant in the 
Pittsburgh district. One of the roll 
stands and drives was removed from 
a 3-tandem cold rolling mill but the 
piping of the oil system was not dis- 
turbed because of its being located 
underground. Some time later many 
of the bearings in the remaining 
drives began running hot. Addition- 
al oil was added and air applied in 
hopes of remedying the condition. 
The bearings, however, continued to 
run hot. Inspection disclosed demul- 
sification of the oil caused by the 
presence of sulphuric acid. Further 
investigation disclosed corrosion of 
one of the abandoned lubricating 
lines on account of leakage of acid 
from nearby pickling tanks. Due to 
sludge forming on the bottom of the 
oil reservoir, it was necessary to 
drain the system and refill with a 
fresh supply of lubricant. 


¢ ¢ + 


Walls Are of Glass Block 


Something new has been incor- 
porated in the construction of a 
wire mill in this country. In the 
building housing the cleaning de- 
partment glass block has been used 
throughout the walls to provide light 
without the introduction of sash 
which would be subject to destruc- 
tion by the corrosive acids employed 
in the pickling process. Fifty-five 
hundred glass blocks, 7% inches 
square and 3% inches thick, are em- 
ployed in this L-shaped cleaning 
station which has a total area of 
11,000 square feet. Its roof covered 
with book tile is supported by struc- 
tural tees which eliminate the need 
for reinforcement and are not sub- 
ject to chemical reactions. 
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(MATERIALS HANDLING 





Coal Breakage Eliminated 
By Hood on Car Dumper 


(Concluded from Page 50) 


coal to 60 per cent in smokeless coal, 
as handled by customary methods. 
Considering the value of these coals 
as represented by 4-inch block sizes 
and 1-inch slack or screenings, the 
degradation in handling represents 
an enormous loss, varying from 
$0.50 to $1.35 per ton. 

These losses cannot be recovered 
but can be largely eliminated by the 
use of devices designed to prevent 
the degradation resulting from the 
ordinary car dumper operation. 

In 1934, the New York Central 
railroad installed on the car dump- 
er of its dock at Ashtabula, O., 
a coal hood developed by the Well- 
man Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
This dock is operated by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., the largest shipper 
of prepared coal. The device shown 
in the illustration on page 50 
consists of an automatically op- 
erated hood which retains the coal 
in the car until the cradle is turned 
to an angle of about 100 degrees 
and is so arranged that at this point 
gates are opened, allowing the coal 
to leave the car through an aper- 
ture along the dumping edge of the 
car, and to enter the pan of the car 
dumper under complete control and 
without drop. This method of han- 
dling prevents the avalanche of coal 
occurring in unrestricted dumping 
and eliminates the resulting break- 
age. 


Operation Under Control 


The gates are regulated and the 
speed of opening is adjustable, to 
suit conditions and the adjustment 
may be fixed so that all operation 
thereafter is uniform. If the par- 
ticular coal does not require care- 
ful handling, the hood may be 
locked out and will not further 
engage the coal until it is desir- 
able to release the locking device 
and restore operation of the hood 
gates. 

All operations of the hood are 
automatic, and require no attention 
from the operator. Hood parts are 
so counterbalanced that the cradle 
balance is slightly disturbed. This 
feature makes its installation pos- 
sible on existing types of car 
dumpers. 

The device installed at Ashtabula 
has been in constant and satisfac- 
tory operation. Recently one of the 
hoods has been installed on the 
new Norfolk & Western railroad 
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HIRTY -TON loads 
at various heights 
are handled by the 
new platform truck 
built by Automatic 
Transportation Co., 
hicago. Four roller 
chains lift the load 


car dumper at Lambert’s Point, Va. 
The Wellman company was recent- 
ly granted a patent on the equip- 
ment. 

Due to the restraining action of 
the hood, the capacity of the car 
dumper when handling block coal is 
increased about 25 per cent because 
slow operation of the cradle is not 
necessary. Before the installation of 
the hood at Ashtabula, it was cus- 
tomary to slow down the cradle 
operation, when handling block 
coal, to approximately 22 cars per 
hour. This speed has now been in- 





creased to 30 cars per hour and the 
coal is said to be in better condi- 
tion than before. 

Since the first use of this equip- 
ment at Ashtabula, it is said that 
a great improvement has_ been 
noted in the condition of coal car- 
goes arriving at destination. While 
extremely difficult to estimate, opin- 
ions range from 18 to 35 per cent 
saving in amount of slack. This is 
a substantial saving on a single 
cargo, and many times the cost of 
the equipment on a season’s op- 
eration. 
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NEW 


Milling Machine— 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., is the maker of a new 
automatic milling machine known as 
the No. 2 Electromil. The new ma- 
chine is a small rigid mill with auto- 
matic electric table control for high 
speed milling on parts for business 
machines, household appliances, elec- 
trical apparatus, fire arms and ma- 
chinery parts. It can use very simple 
fixtures and can be set up or 
changed from one job to another 
very quickly. The machine has a 
heavy base, rigid column, rectangu- 
lar overarm, all of which are com- 
mon to machines built by this com- 
pany. Two types are available, one 
with 18-inch cable feed and the 
other with 24-inch cable feed. 
Number of feed changes available 
is 27 on either machine, and 20 feed 
changes are available for the spindle. 
A self-contained pumping unit with 
independent motor drive is mounted 
on the rear of the base. Coolant 


is supplied directly to cutting edges 
through a pipe housed in the column 
Base, column 


in a flexible hose. 











EQUIPMENT ) 


and saddle of the machine are in- 
corporated in one box section cast- 
ing which contains strainers, baffles 
and a large reservoir for coolant. 
Spindle head and feed box gears 
run in oil bath with convenient sight 
glasses for checking oil level. A 
master control station on the column 
facing the operator gives him 
finger-tip control of the Electromil. 
A single lever provides manual con- 
trol on all table movement for set- 
ting up purposes. Automatic operat- 
ing cycles are established by setting 
easily adjusted dogs under a guard 
rail on the front edge of the table. 


+ ¢ + 
Line Weight Indicator— 


Martin-Decker Corp., 3431 Cherry 
avenue, Long Beach, Calif., has re- 
cently placed on the market a new 
traveling line weight indicator 
which is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of those desiring to 
know the loads on small cables and 
wires while they are being pulled. 
The indicator can be placed on a 
hoist immediately in front of the 


Sundstrand No. 2 automatic 

Electromil which has been 

built for high speed milling 

operations on a production 
basis 





Martin-Decker traveling line weight 
indicator shows the load on small 
cables while they are being pulled 


drum and will measure the load on 
a line while the line is being hauled 
in or played out. The device will 
operate on lines up to *%-inch in 
diameter and has a capacity of 5000 
pounds. The mechanism weighs 15% 
pounds and has a maximum dimen- 
sion of 12 inches. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Flexible Couplings— 


Boston Gear Works, North Quin- 
cy, Mass., has recently introduced 
a new series of special ball bearing 
type flexible couplings. This unit 





Boston flexible coupling of special 
ball bearing type carries the balls 
in the insert 


has three jaws and is equipped with 
an insert having hardened and 
ground balls, similar to those used 
in ball bearings, in contact with 
hardened and ground jaw surfaces 
to carry the load. The greater flexi- 
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bility of this coupling over an ordi- 
nary jaw coupling removes the 
strain between motor and machine, 
permitting unrestricted end play of 
motor shaft. Holes and hubs are 
soft, which permits alterations to 
be made in the size of the form. 


¢ « * 


Inclinable Press— 


Federal Press Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
announces a new line of Federal 
horizontal open. back _inclinable 
presses. Special features of this 
new press include unusually long 
ram guides with wide flat bottom 
and angular top, bearings fitted to 
gibs with adjustments from either 
side, making alignment easy. The 
new press is especially adaptable 
for automatic feeds such as roll or 
pinch feeds and is equipped with 
the improved  sliding-key clutch 
mechanism. The flywheel is mount- 
ed on roller bearings, and the ma- 
chine is equipped standard with 
bolster plate, upper knock-out bar 
in ram, knock-out bracket on the 
frame and is furnished with com- 
plete set of wrenches. 


¢ + o 
Hand Drill— 


Jas. Clark Jr. Electric Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has recently placed on 





Jasco junior drill is intended for 
light duty and intermittent opera- 
tion 


the market a *%-inch drill of the 
light duty type which weighs 3% 
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Federal horizontal open 

back inclinable press which 

is well adapted to automat- 
ic feeds 


pounds with an overall length of 
10% inches. This drill has been de- 
signed especially for use in garages, 
repair shops, and for maintenance 
where the work is only intermittent. 
The frame, gear plates and gear 
heads are sand cast from a special 
aluminum alloy designed to have 
great strength and durability. The 
motor is universal, operating on 
either alternating or direct current. 


¢ + + 


Industrial Analyzer— 


Niagara Electrical Instrument Co., 
One West Genesee street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently brought out a 
new industrial analyzer for opera- 
tion on alternating current through 
test load conditions on electrical 
equipment, individual motors and 
feeder circuit. The meter is equiva- 
lent to a group of many separate 
units, including currents, trans- 
formers and multiplying resistors, 
and dispenses with a maze of con- 


Michigan Tool Co. is the 

builder of a new two-cutter 

crossed-axis rotary gear fin- 
isher 


necting leads, according to company 
claims. For a complete power test 
consisting of the relationship of 
input kilowatts to output horse- 
power, volts per phase, and current, 
it is necessary only to make a cur- 
rent connection, usually accom- 
plished through the dummy fuses, 
and the voltage connection through 
insulated snap-on clips and to note 
the readings on test report forms. 


* * > 
Gear Finisher— 


Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, has 
recently placed on the market a new 
two-cutter, crossed-axis, rotary gear 
finisher which has been designed to 
meet gear finishing requirements of 
manufacturers who do not have suf- 
ficiently long production runs to 
take full advantage of the rack-type 
gear finisher. In this finisher the 
gears are mounted between centers 
and are passed between two crossed- 
axis cutters toward the rear of the 
machine during the working stroke. 
Feature of the machine is the two 
cutters can be used independently to 
finish simultaneously two gears of 
different characteristics in a clus- 
ter or both right and a left hand 
side of a herringbone gear, thus 
eliminating duplicate machines and 
cutting loading and cutting time in 
half. This is made possible by mak- 
ing the two cutters separately ad- 
justable as to height, position with 
reference to axis of gears, and the 
amount of crossed axis settings. 
Feed of the work back and forth 
through the cutter is by individual 
motor drive through reduction gears 
or rapid return may be obtained by 
provision of separate motor drives, 
so that working or return stroke 
speed can be readily varied by 
changing pick-off gears. 
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Reversing Roughing Stand 
Serves New Plate Mill 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


number, etc., as well as weight 
on the ticket. 

Space is available and plans now 
are being perfected to install a nor- 
malizing furnace and leveler, as 
well as additional tables, etc. A 
roadway will encircle the entire 
plant, with convenient loading fa- 
cilities in the shipping building. 
The railroad loading track, which 
runs the full length of the shipping 
building and is depressed to facili- 
tate handling and accommodation 
for approximately 30 cars, is now 
available. 

Every piece of machinery in the 
plant is under a crane. A 10-ton 
unit takes care of the slab yard 
and magazine feeder, while two 10- 
ton cranes serve the slab heating 
furnaces. A _ single 100-ton crane 
with runways 60 feet above floor 
level takes care of the needs of the 
mill building, with a 15-ton unit 
over the mill runout tables. A _ 20- 
ton single hoist and a 20-ton double 
hoist crane are installed over the 
shear bay, while four 20-ton double 
hoist cranes serve the _ shipping 
building. These double hoist units, 
each. hoist having a capacity of 10 
tons, originally were developed by 
the Homestead engineers to serve 
their special needs and do so most 
efficiently. In the motor room a 
75-ton crane is installed and a trans- 
fer car provided for moving equip- 
ment into and out of the room. 


Controls Located in Basement 


Although the operating pulpits 
are elevated the control rooms on 
the finishing end of the mill are lo- 
cated in the basement. Oil houses, 
pumps, filters, etc., also are in the 
basement. Two tunnels run the 
full length of the mill, one carry- 
ing oil lines and the other the high- 
pressure and cooling water lines. 
Each piping system is painted a 
distinctive color and fully identified. 
Five oil systems, using 32,000 gal- 
lons of oil, are installed. One takes 
care of the pinions and screw- 
downs, another the gear drive units, 
the third furnishes oil to the edger, 
the fourth supplies the motors, and 
the fifth system is used for reclaim- 
ing used oil. De Laval lubricating 
equipment is used for all oil and a 
Trabon system takes care of those 
points requiring automatic grease 
lubrication. 

Full provision has been made for 
possible emergencies. Where oil 
circulation is essential, duplicate 
pumps are installed so that if one 
should fail the other immediately 
would take up the load. In the 
event of both units failing, sufficient 
quantity of oil always is available 
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in a reservoir to assure that any 
material in the mill can be cleared 
before any equipment could possi- 
bly be damaged through lack of 
lubrication. To avoid the possibility 
of flood damage through water 
backing up in the sewers, provision 
is made to seal all outlets and 
sumps have been built to take care 
of seepage, which easily can be 
pumped out of the plant. 

All buildings are paved with con- 
crete, with special wood block sec- 
tions along those tables and pieces 
of equipment where men are con- 
stantly at work. Brilliant lighting, 
evenly distributed, is a feature of 
the plant and the height of the 
buildings assures good ventilation in 
warm weather, while forced draft 
unit heaters maintain comfortable 
working conditions in all parts of 
the plant during cold weather. 





Roughing Mill Operations 


Controlled Automatically 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


for the horizontal rolls one pass in 
advance of that being used. 

During reduction, should the steel 
become cobbled, or the condition of 
the piece indicate that reduced 
drafts or additional passes be re- 
quired, the operator immediately 
can resort to hand control by oper- 
ating the reversing master switch 
mounted at the side of the oper- 
ator’s desk. This instantly will al- 
low him to move the rolls to any 
desired opening to meet the un- 
usual conditions but does not dis- 
turb the automatic set-up. For ex- 
ample, suppose at the end of the 
third pass during a seven-pass roll- 
ing schedule, a cobbled end or sim- 
ilar unusual condition was en- 
countered, and that one or two 
passes under manual control would 
correct the piece for finished roll- 
ing under the automatic system. 
After making the required number 
of passes under hand operation, the 
operator need only return this 
manual master switch to the “off” 
position to reinstate the automatic 
system and the remaining passes 
could be made automatically by op- 
erating the screwdown operating 
button. In case the cobble was re- 
moved from the mill unfinished, 
the “Return-to-1” button is pressed 
and the differential cut-out immedi- 
ately presets for the first rolling 
pass to which the rolls will go 





when the screwdown operating but- 
ton is pressed. 

The control is provided with an 
interlock so that when operating 
under the automatic system, the 
synchronous tie-motors must be en- 
ergized before the screwdown mo- 
tors can be operated. Overload re- 
lays are connected so that upon 
overload of any one motor, all mo- 
tors are stopped. The operator’s 
desk also is equipped with four mo- 
mentary type push buttons for op- 
eration of the high-pressure spray 
system in front and at the rear of 
the mill which is used to keep the 
slab completely free from scale. 

Accuracy in stopping the _ hori- 
zontal rolls the specified distance 
apart is within plus or minus 0.005- 
inch when operated under the au- 
tomatic control system. In case the 
diameters of the rolls are changed, 
an adjustable coupling between the 
synchronous tie-motor and the gear- 
ing of the differential cut-out has 
been provided so that the system 
can be kept in step with the pro- 
ductimeter shown at the top of the 
operator’s desk. One turn of the 
adjustable coupling equals 0.00625- 
inch change in stopping position or 
40 turns equals one turn of the mo- 
tor shaft which is equivalent to 
0.25-inch. This would represent a 
reduction of 0.5-inch diameter of 
either roll. 


New Book Covers Theory 
And Practice of Grinding 


A course of 10 lectures on the 
“Theory and Practice of Grinding” 
has been prepared by the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., as a result 
of numerous requests from schools 
throughout the country for informa- 
tion to be included in their courses. 
During the selection and prepara- 
tion of this material the company 
received the cooperation of many 
educators interested in the subject 
and the course was assembled un- 
der their guidance. For this rea- 
son the lectures are virtually the 
product of the combined ideas of 
some of the country’s leaders in 
education. 

These lectures have been compiled 
in a 79-page illustrated book. They 
include general information on the 
history and development of grind- 
ing, natural abrasives, manufacture 
of artificial abrasives, manufacture 
of grinding wheels, characteristics 
of grinding wheels, their selection 
and care, fundamental principles 
used in practice and_ practical 
methods used in grinding. They 
are not intended to be exhaustive 
but to contain fundamentals which 
a student should know. 

The Norton Co. reports that the 
book of lectures also is being usd 
by a number of important coin- 
panies in their apprentice courses. 
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Strong Demand Overcomes Strike Handicap 


Heavy Scrap Buying 
Shows Confidence; 


Shape Tonnage Good 


FFECTS of suspensions of steel shipments to 

General Motors Corp. and other consumers af- 

fected by labor difficulties have been negligible. 
Mills have sufficient outlets for delivery to absorb 
more than the deferred tonnages. In some cases steel- 
makers feel sufficient confidence in an early settlement 
of the strike to continue production of steel on speci- 
fications for automobile users, to be prepared to ship 
promptly when need arises. 

Proof of the small current effect on production rates 
is found in the decline of only one-half point last 
week from the week before, the rate for last week 
being 79, compared with 79% a week earlier. Detroit 
operations gained five points and New England three; 
Cincinnati lost three points and Youngstown one. 
Other producing centers maintained production rates 


unchanged. 

Quiet buying of scrap by large steelmakers in the 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo districts has been done under 
cover, only selected dealers being given tonnages. The 
Pittsburgh purchase is reported to involve 35,000 to 
40,000 tons and it is believed $20 was paid for No. 1 
heavy melting, and $20.50 for railroad steel. Buying 
of scrap for export is increasing in the East and prices 
for that purpose have been advanced 50 cents. Italy 
and Japan are reported to be the principal foreign 
buyers. 

Increased buying of scrap indicates confidence on 
the part of important steel producers that present 
heavy demand for steel is likely to continue for some 
time. 

Railroad buying is at a low ebb, partly because of 
heavy lettings of rails, cars and locomotives late 
last year and also in a measure because of reduction 
in freight rates by abolition of surcharges at the year 
end. Final statistics of freight car lettings in 1936 
show a total of 64,643 units, the largest since 1929, 
when 106,105 were let. In December car bookings 
totaled 23,450, by far the largest number for any 
month in 1936. Effects of loss of revenue from removal 
of the surcharge is reflected in suspension of formal 
contract for 1500 cars by one railroad, awaiting evi- 
dence in its revenues of the effect of surcharge loss. 

Rail mills have decided in some instances to spread 
rollings contracted late last year and extend deliveries 
beyond first quarter. This is in line with require- 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND . Strong 


in all lines. 


PRICES Scrap 
index again advances 29 cents. 


PRODUCTION . . Operations 


¥% point lower. 


SHIPMENTS .. . Sleady, 


delivery improving. 














ments of railroads, which would not consume their 
entire purchases in three months. 

Structural steel placements are maintaining a high 
level, a total of 29,346 tons being reported for last 
week, compared with 16,544 tons for the preceding 
week and 26,841 tons for the corresponding week in 
1936. The largest lot in the past week is 5000 tons 
for a dam in the Mississippi river at Clinton, Iowa, 
which also took 613 tons of reinforcing bars. 

Shipments of finished steel by the United States 
Steel Corp. in December, at 1,067,365 tons, surpassed 
all months since May, 1930, and the total of 10,825,- 
132 tons for 1936 exceeds any recent year. 

Advices from England show the steel production 
rate of more than 1,000,000 tons per month main- 
tained for the fourth consecutive month and a total 
of 11,698,200 tons for 1936, the largest production 
in post-war history for Great Britain. This exceeds 
by about 2,000,000 tons the best year since the war. 
In pig iron also output is at a continuous high capacity 
level. 

Effects of the automotive labor disturbance on au- 
tomobile production for the week ending Jan. 16 are 
smaller than expected. Production estimated by 
Cram’s Reports was 91,685 units, compared with 96,- 
780 for the preceding week, a decline of 5095 cars. 

Effective Jan. 15 makers of cold-rolled high car- 
bon strip have advanced prices $5 per ton. This fol- 
lowed an increase in the two lower brackets of cold- 
rolled strip Jan. 1. 

Strength of steelmaking scrap has brought advances 
in all markets and STEEL’S composite of scrap prices 
advanced 29 cents to $18.16. The iron and steel price 
composite is advanced three cents to $36.55 for the 
same reason but the finished steel composite remains 
unchanged at $55.80. 





—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Jan. 2 Dec., 1936 Oct., 1936 Jan., 1936 Jan., 1932 
Iron and Steel .... $36.55 $36.52 $36.48 .. $35.15 $34.67 $33.34 $29.65 
Finished Steel .... 55.80 55.80 55.80 53.90 53.90 53.70 47.28 
18.16 17.87 17.58 16.92 16.44 13.15 8.03 


Steelworks Scrap.. 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


vs ms Jan. 16, Dec. Oct. Jan. “ Jan. 16, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
Finished Material 1937 1936 1936 1936 Pig lron 1937 1936 1936 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........... 2.15¢ 2.05¢ 2.05c 1.85¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $22.31 21.8132 20.8132 20.81 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.25 230 2238 i190 ie ook vin'e wlio 20.50 20.00 19.00 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ..... ..» 24Be 236 2.36 2.16 Basic, eastern del. East Pa...... 22.26 21.8132 20.8132 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh...... 22.21 21.3132 20.3132 20.31 
Shapes, PUISbUTEM ...... 66s. as 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.80 OY BAS. . 21.00 20.50 19.50 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.25 % 2.11% 2.11% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 17.38 16.88 15.50 15.50 
nr ry re sae 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 20.94 20.44 19.44 20.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. ...... 23.135 22.6882 21.6882 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.23 % 2.09 2.09 1.99 Malleable, Valley .............. 21.00 20.50 19.50 19.50 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85 Malleable, Chicago ............ 21.00 20.50 19.50 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts.... 2.15 2.10 1.95 1.85 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 26.54 26.2528 25.7528 25.25 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.... 2.80 2.75 2.60 2.40 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... s+ Oe yg 20.6741 19.6741 19.67 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts....... 3.40 335 3.20 3.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. 84.79 82.65 80.13 90.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary... 2.25 235: 20 135 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary.. 2.90 2.90 2.70 2.50 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary..... S50 850 80 8 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. . $19.75§18.55 $18.15 $14.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 2.60 260 2.50 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 16.25 14.12% 13.95 11.37% 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts..... $485 65.25 5.25 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 18.25 17.00 16.25 13.40 

ae tants aaah - 2.20 2.05 2.40 ; ‘ ? 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh Ss e. Rail for rolling, Chicago . 18.75 17.50 16.95 14.25 
an ss Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 19.25 19.00 17.75 14.45 

Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.. $34.00 $32.00 $32.00 $30.00 Coke 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 34.00 32.00 32.00 30.00 Connellsville furnace, ovens...... $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 $3.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. . 34.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens...... 4,25 440 4.25 4.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 4§-inch, Pitts. 43.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del... 10.25 9.75 9.75 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel Pitstesh . .. 2a8e Corrosion end Hest- Structural Shapes 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary .................. 3.05¢ Resistant Alloys Pittsburgh ............ 2.05¢ 
tras and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered .... 3.285c Philadelphia, del. ......2.25%e 
Galvanized) Cold Rolled No. 10 Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. New York, del. ....... -2.30%¢ 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Peete es. oo ee ccsse 2.80¢ Chrome-Nickel Boston, delivered ....... 2.43 %c 
Pittsburgh ............. Pe MME a 6. opis hak oes 2.90¢ No. 302 No.304 Bethlehem ............. 2.15¢ 
and fee Ee 2.25¢ Detroit, delivered ...... Dee Meee 23.00 24.090 Chicago ............... 2.10¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.28¢ Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.08¢ pistes ......... 26.00 2800 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.25¢ 
Sere OME. yas Bee 2.35¢ New York, del. ........ Side Ghosts ......... 33.00 35.00 Buffalo .............--. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.48c Pacific ports, f.o.b. Hot strip ....... 20.75 92.75 SET EEE eee eke teas ee 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.44¢ Ss eo 3.40¢ Cold strip ...... 27.00 2909 Birmingham ........... 2.20c 
Birmingham ........... mee tt Teele. |... si. .+ SASSC Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, Me Te Gale vib 6 'oca 2.485c Cold Rolled No. 20 Straight Chromes cars, aaa cee 2 2.60c 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ............ 3.25¢ No. No. No. No. Bars 
cars, dock ........... coves. . PRR TR arate 3.35¢ 410 430 442 446 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Detroit, delivered ...... 3.45c Bars ....17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 Soft Steel 
CES ee net ay 2.80c Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.54c Plates . ..20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 noma 3 to 25 tons) 
Geet oi ee. 2.90c New York, del. ........ 3.58c Sheets . ..25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Pittsburgh ............ 2. 
Chicago, delivered ..... ee Me ky we cues 3.585c Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 en 4g or Gary ....... np 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.00c Enameling Sheets Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 ceeeae ea Oe Male 2's gia 2 35¢ 
New York, del. ........ 3.13e Pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... 2.60c aga  a oaRe 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.09c Pittsburgh, No. 20 ..... 3.20c car Ril SN a mati 230 
Birmingham ........... 2.95¢ Gary, No. 10 .......... 2.70c Steel Plate 1 go aa Stee 
~ pager abt a a $.135¢ Gary, No. 20 .......... 3.30¢ pittsburgh 2.05¢ Pacific ports, f.0.b. ' 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. St. Louis, No. 10 ....... oe eae ae maa ‘tte 
cars, dock ........... 3.45¢ St. Louis, No. 20....... 3.535¢ a. oo an ae 
: Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.23%c Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.49¢c 
Galvanized No. 24 Ti At P| Boston, delivered ...... 2.45¢ Boston, delivered ...... 2.60¢ 
-. .o.!| [=r 3.40c ‘in an erne ate Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.30c New York, del. ........ 2.53¢ 
et da PES OE Oe EERE eS 3.50c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10c Pitts., forg. qual. ...... 2.55¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.53c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ......... 2.24%c Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.69c (box) Pittsburgh ..... $4.85 Birmingham ........... 2.20c To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, delivered.... 3.73c Do., waste-waste .... 2.75c Coatesville, base ...... Bae: PURGE: as bce ica 2.05¢ 
po re 3.55¢ a al sais 6. wee 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base ..... 2.15¢ Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
St, Cee, GM, 2... 8k 3.735c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.0.b. ee, ol | SRS rere 2.10¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. unassorted, Pitts. .... 3.70c cars, dock ........... ee eee 2.10¢ 
CP MOE 6555 Gis 4.00c Do., Garv (csae Oe Bt; Bows, Getivered ..<. DBSBC BUMAIO 2... cece 2.15¢ 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.10¢ 
Nl e's Sc'das Jn 9:01 De 8 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia .......... 2.39¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined .. .2.75-7.50c 
Relatoreing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 


Chicago, Gary, Buffalo 
Cleve., Birm., ecto 2.30c 
Gulf ports .... 2.65¢ 

Pacific coast ports £.0. b. 
OE Sere 2.70c 
2.54¢c 


Philadelphia, del. 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh 2.10c 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


land, Birm., —: 2.15¢ 
OORT MOTTE 20. ee. 2.50c 
Wire Products 
Prices apply to straight or 


mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column. 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails $2.25 


Cement coated nails ..... $2.25 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 
SA ae $4.25 
do. finer than 15 ga. ... $4.75 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ........ 2.95¢c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.20c 
Barbed wire, galv. ...... 2.75¢ 
Annealed fence wire .... 2.90c 
eg a's i 3.30c 


Galv. fence wire 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ec. 1.) .. . .$63.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire,, 6-9 ga ...... 2.60c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, 
Cleveland 3.20c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


Pitts. 


10,000 to 19,000 Ibs....... 2.55c 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs....... 2.50c 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs.. 2.45¢ 
100,000 to 299,999 Ibs... 2.42%e 
300,000 Ibs. and over. 2.40c 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 


Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 15c; 
eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.75¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
re a ae 0.55 
Se Ono BG: ....+ 1.35 
2300...... ae 3.80 
> re . ae Ae 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.50 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
NN <i'e' dine #'s.6-s o wrk ai 1.05 
5100 -0.80-1:10 Cr........66. 0.45 
le Se ee base 
CR ak cana wewmen 1.10 
ree 0.70 
a ar 1.40 
SR ORS i tos canoe es 0.85 
9200 spring flats ......... base 


9200 spring rounds, squares .0.25 


Piling 
rr 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.50c 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


el rr 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary....... 2.25 
Birmingham base ..... 2.30c 
eo eee ee 2.35c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.44c 
New York, del. ........ 2.48c 
Cooperage hoop, 
PRISON cca viccscns 2.15c 
Sd. bah ra cau tw 2 2.25¢c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
we a ee 2.85c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.05c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.85c 3.05¢ 
0.51—0.75... 3.95¢ 4.15¢ 
0.76—1.00... 5.70c 5.90¢c 
Over 1.00... 7.75c 7.95c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ...... 39.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ......25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet qual.. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago .. .$35.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 34.00 


Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.70c 


10., GMIG O0eer ......65% 2.10c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.00c 
Tie Dine; DASG- 2.205 2.10¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 lbs., inclusive up $2; 
16 and 20 Ibs. up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x6and smaller .......70off 

Do. larger ..........65-10 off 

ey el rr rarer 50-5 off 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes . .65-10-10 off 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 72%-5 off; 
in bulk 81% off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


NO hao vcs ccos cast 60 off 
Feewauet WUE bk ois eed 60 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch...... 60-20-5 off 


Do., % to 1-inch. . .60-20-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch. . .60-20-5 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


iis een cab Te 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ..... 75 off 
Headless set screws .....75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 

far rag yo me 
Structural, Chicago..... 
ys-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ...70-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts. (10% dis- 


count of size extras)... $3.10 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on size extras... $3.40 
Do., under 5 kegs, no 
disc on size extras... $3.55 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
4 and % ae 5 ae 44% 
Oe Belin pera wid dice ec 
, a ee eer 67% 59 
1—3.. 7? 69% 61% 
Iron 
3 27 103 
4 32 16 
1—1% 35 21 
2 i a 38 % 23 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Bhs vival oss dsahenstiton a 5 Ae 53% 
i. a: 56% 
3%—6. eee. 58% 
7 and 8. Dace ee 56% 
9 and 30. 6. ssa 56 
Iron 
EEA ree. 32% 18 
2%—3%........... 338% 20% 
4—8..... itkas tex GO ae 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
%, butt weld ...... . 6 
% and %*%, butt weld. . §9 
%, butt weld Sato Sek 
%, butt weld iets a 
1 to 3, butt weld ... 68% 
ye a ee, 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 64 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 66 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 65 


Iron 

%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 

C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2%. Se eB etek 8 
2%—2%....40 2—2%...... 13 
aA ES ape 47 2%-—2% 16 
3%—3% a Pe gre os 0a eR 17 
Bo ccccccsccee B4—B% 18 
4%—5 MT” Wile wx aang eee 20 

ES 21 

In lots of a carload or more, 

above discounts’ subject to 

preferential of two 5% and one 

7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 


pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%; un- 
der 10,000 lbs., 2 pts. under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ra \ging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet and 


per pound. Less-carloads re- 
vised as of July, 1, 1935, card. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices being on 
lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 lbs. 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs... 70% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$41.00-42.00 


4-in., Birmingham.. 44.00-45.00 
4-in., Chicago 52.00-53.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 49.00-50.00 
6-in & over, east. fdy. 45.00 

Do., 4-in. 46.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base. .$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo and Young. $34.00 
Philadelphia .......... 39.30 
Duluth Pye ee Ne 
Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo.. 40.00 
Forging, Duluth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts, Cleve. Young., 
Sparrows Point . 34.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown..... $34.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
GROG BE so odo swe 43.00 
Do., over 4§ to 4#]-inch 
eS ne an 45.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 


Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.80c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $3.90- 4.10 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.50- 4.75 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.59 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur.... 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 10.17-10.60 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.50 
Chicago, ae 10.25 
New England, del.. 12.00 
St. Louis, del. ..... 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del... 9.65 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. ....... 10.50 
Detroit, del. ....... 10.70 
Philadelphia, del. .. 9.85 


Coke By-Products 


Spot. gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00c 
Ec >. Kina e's ee a 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00c 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00c 


Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 
Do., (450 lbs.) 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to job- 
bers 
Per 100-lbs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia. $7.30 
+Western prices, % -cent up. 
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Pig Iron 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
LD SR $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
GA ek oe 6's 00 0 06 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
een. Ala.g ............. 1738 ii 16.38 21.50 
MES Sick hie ets ecaese 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
a ais cin cia ee 0 he wai 21.00 21.00 20.550 21.50 
eee tS Sy wile lerare ob 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
os conc. wid bed 0 90 400) 6 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
hs i eet Wein a uieeardia. eS" % 2150 2150 peces 22.00 
i ia ics pk b ee + ook > 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
NN, ooo» aieseiw ese a0 b4-8 22.75 23.25 22.25 23.75 
NE Sr a a re ot 21.00 21.00 20.50 Seba 
ie og agtkinie ose 2% waa ‘Sa Bee ees. 
| a ne 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
ES Sila iin host c.08.0 k's 18.50 ran 18.00 Le 6B 
Sharpsville, Pa. ... . 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 22.00 cease 8 aor 
I NN eas ws oe 4.54 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
Ie car iu kw aioe wos ees “ete 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
IN RR os he os 5 asin a 6 lu eo 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland ...... 21.76 ° 21.76 21.26 22.26 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 22.58 . 21.46 4 
Boston from Birmingham ...... 23.37 Mes Rl 22.87 eta 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ..... 23.25 23.75 22.7% 24.25 
Boston from Buffalo ....... 20.20 23.756 22.7% 24.25 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.27 24.77 ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 24.05 Sat: eichts See 
Canton, O., from Cleveland..... 21.76 21.76 21.26 22.26 
Chicago from Birmingham ..... 21.22 AE 21.10 toes 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 20.82 21.58 21.08 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 20.69 sen 19.69 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 21.12 sec 20.62 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 21.07 21.79 20.07 ities 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 22.76 2a.t6 2226 22.36 
Milwaukee from Chicago ....... 22.00 22.00 21.50 22.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 
TOO UW TONG nk 6 ook os beets 3.90 23.90 23.40 24.40 
Newark, N. J., from or se ga 23.01 ee xd “tHE 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 23.39 23.89 ea ok 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 22.38 ; 22.26 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.76 23. 26 22.26 


Pittsburgh district from Neville 
ee $1.21 switching charges 


Island 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 
.. 21.50 


Bt: Towle; DOrTtnern ois. ....... 


Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 


23.25 23.25 22.75 


21.50 


22.75 
21.00 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham ..... ¢21.12 res 20.82 cone e 
St. Paul trom Duwbute ..<......% 22.94 22.94 23.44 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$25.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $26.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Walley TUTOR occ cccee $20.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $23.50 
Paces. GiSt. TUE ss ees BOO do., del. Chicago ...... 26.04 
Cree, POR a vices sce seus 24.00 
Silvery? 


Jackson county, O., base: 
7-7.50—$25.50; 


7.51-8—$26.00; 


6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 


8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 


9-9.50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


4 ee OS ee ere $58.90 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... $45.60 


Alabama, Georgia. .$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 40.85 
Georgia, Alabama ...... 36.10 
Ohio 
ya ee $40.85 
Intermediary .......... 38.00 
Second quality ......... 29.45 


Malleable Bung Brick 


Bett I, Soe ot an Rs an,'s 54.15 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .......... $45.60 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 54.15 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 45.60 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

oo BO ee $25.00 
ME MO Se ae nas aoe 23.00 
Magnesite 

Imported dead - burned 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 





Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


——______-Copper. 
Electro, Lake, 
del. del. Casting, 
Conn. Midwest refinery 
Jan. 9 12.00 12.12% 11.62% 
Jan.11 12.50 12.62% 12.12% 
Jan.12 12.50 12.62% 12.12% 
Jan.13 12.50 12.62% 12.12% 
Jan.14 13.00 13.12% 12.62% 
13.00 13.12% 12.65 


Jan. 15 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper brass 


products based on 13.00. 
Conn. copper 
Sheets 
*Yellow brass (high)... .18.12% 
*Copper, hot rolled. .....20.37% 
Lead, cut to jobbers..... 9.50 
*Zinc, 100-lb. base ...... 10.50 
Tubes 
*High yellow brass .....20.87% 
*Seamless copper ...... 21.37% 
Rods 
*High yellow brass..... 16.12% 
*Copper, hot rolled...... 17.12% 
Anodes 
*Copper, untrimmed ... .17.87% 
Wire 
*Yellow brass (high). ..18.37% 
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Straits Tin Lead 

New York Lead East 
Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. 
51.20 51.05 6.00 5.85 
51.35 51.25 6.00 5.85 
51.12% 51.00 6.00 5.85 
50.90 50.80 6.00 5.85 
51.20 51.10 6.00 5.85 
51.55 51.35 6.00 5.85 
OLD METALS 
Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


SINE ZONE obs ce aes 9.50-9.62 % 
| ee 10.00-10.25 
oo | ee 9.50- 9.75 
Pee ORO now Ss ace 9.00- 9.50 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
*New York, No. 1 11.12% -11.37% 
*Chicago, No. 1....10.87%-11.00 
*Cleveland, No. 1... 11.00-11.25 
*St. Louis, No. 1. .10.62%-11.00 

Composition Brass Borings 
*New York 9.00- 9.25 
Light Copper 


os re 9.50-9.62 % 
UD i irae wi 65% 9.50- 9.75 
PCIOVEIBRG . ... 00550 9.25- 9.50 
*St, Louis ......... 9.006 9.2% 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.60 *19.00 14.00 35.00 
5.80 *19.00 14.00 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.00 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.00 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
Light Brass 
PSO RIND noes aes at 6.37% - 6.50 
*Cleveland ......%. 5.50- 5.75 
*St. Louis ..........5.75-6.12% 
Lead 
New York ......... 5.25-5.37% 
| ee 5.00- 5.15 
oO eee 5.00- 5.25 
*St. Louis tn 5.00- 5.50 
Zinc 
a 3.00-3.12 % 
ee MO ay a 3.25- 3.75 
"Cleveland ......... 3.25- 3.50 
Aluminum 

Borings, Cleveland. 10.25-10.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleve.. 13.50-13.75 


Mixed, cast St. L... 13.00-13.25 
Clips, soft, Cleve.... 15.25-15.50 


SECONDARY METALS 
*Brass, ingt. 85-5-5-5, Icl. .14.00 
*Stand. No. 12 alum. 17.50-17.75 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


$45.00 


timore bases (bags).. 42.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk).. 24.00 


Base Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome trick .......... $47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome.. 47.00 
Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton.... $23.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Tl., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 
MERCIER, t AAS os ce 8 ala $18.00 
Do., for Darge........ 318.00 


Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% 


tidewater, duty paid.. 80.00 
Do., Baltimore, base.. 80.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh.. 84.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spot. 26.00 
Do., New Orleans .... 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
res oes o's eas) 69.50 
o., less carload ..... 77.00 
Do., 75 per cent... .126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 89.00 


2% carbon, 94.00; 1%, 104.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


Sp Mo raread ede bess. 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb 

TE hoe & bake ws 30-1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% 1b., cont. ......2.70-2.90 


Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
plant, frt. all., net ton 137.50 

Spot, 1 ton, frt. allow., 
lb. 


pon ialgise 2 Gig ig oS UNG 7.00 

Do., under 1 ton, Ib.. .7.75-8.25 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
c. 1., 17-19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

Er Pe 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 
26% f.0.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 unitage.. 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

ee Seder 0.95 

Molybdate, lb. cont.. 0.80 


+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


STEEL 
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Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 

Baltimore ...... 3.50¢ 
Ss ee 3.55c 
OSS eee 3.10c 
Chattanooga 3.71c 
Chicago (j) 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati ...... 3.55c 
Cleveland ...... 3.25¢ 
Detroit 3.43 %c 
eS 3.10c 
Los Angeles 3.80c 


Milwaukee 3.46c-3.61c 


New Orleans.... 3.70c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.62c 
Pitts. (h).. 3.30c-3.45c 
Philadelphia* .. 3.45c 
Portiand ....... 3.75¢ 
San Francisco... 3.85c 
0 4.10c 
me TOUS... ss. 3.59¢ 
St. Paul 3.60c-3.75c 
ee 3.35¢ 
IRON BARS 
Portland ....... 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.71c 
Baltimore* 3.10c 
Cincinnati ...... 3.55¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.15c 
Philadelphia* .. 3.45c 
a 3.59c 
Se 3.35¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
EE Se a awe 2.60c 
Chattanooga 3.71¢c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.25¢c 
Cincinnati ...... 3.40c 
Se 3.25¢ 
Los Angeles, c.l. 2.45c 
New Orleans* .. 2.67c 
Pitts., plain (h) 3.25c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.40c 
San Francisco... 2.45c 
Seattle 3.75¢ 
ee” eee 3.49¢c 
TS fina: «0:6 aches 3.25¢ 
Young 2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.50¢ 
Bostont? os SOIe 
DEIEO® divecscss 3.35c 
Chattanooga 3.81c 
oS Fee 3.45c 
Cincinnati 3.65c 
Cleveland 3.56¢ 
BPOMEMEE Scie 3.65¢ 
Feouston ....... 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles 3.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.56c 
New Orleans.... 3.80c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.62c 
Philadelphia* 3.30c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.40c 
Portland (i).... 3.75c 
San Francisco.. 3.75c 
Seattle (i) ..... 3.95c 
See 3.69c 
A. aS 3.70c 
ea 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.60c 
ty Sr 3.58¢ 
ae 3.47¢ 
Chattanooga 3.81c 
ae 3.45¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.65¢ 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.56c 
ae 3.65c 
Detroit, ¥,-in.... 3.85¢ 
eee 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles 3.60¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.41c 
New Orleans.... 3.80c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia* 3.30¢c 


January 18, 1937 


Phila. floor . 4.95¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.40c 
POCURME 1255s. 3.75¢ 
San Francisco... 3.75¢ 
TO a rar 3.95c 
ig ees oe 3.69¢c 
et 3.55c 
ere 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baitimore ....:. 3.45¢ 
MOGtOR (8) .i00<. 3.70¢ 
C0 ree 3.72c 
Chattanooga 3.66c 
CRICERG nes hi ces 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.50¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.41¢c 
Det. 8-10 ga. .. 3.43%c 
po 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles 3.90¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.46c 
New Orleans.... 3.85¢ 


New Yorkt (d).. 3.57¢c 


og) | 3.85¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.45c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.25¢ 
San Francisco.. 3.95c 
ETS 55'S cup eines 4.10c 
St Louw ....... BBBe 
a; ME ccwe ses 3.60c 
5 ras * 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore* + . 4.10¢ 
Boston (g) 4.30¢c 
TRUTROMD 5 oss ove 3.35¢c 
Chattanooga* 3.56c 
Chicago . .3.90¢-4.55¢e 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland ...... 4.31c 
Detroit ....... 433%e 
Los Angeles 4.35¢c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.16c 
New Orleans*... 3.52¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.22c 
Philadelphia*+ . 4.15c 
Pitts.** (h) 3.65c-4.95c 
POPIena. 2.6.6. 4.30c 
a ae 4.85c 
San Francisco.. 4.65c 
St. Louis 4.29¢ 
ey | reer 4.10c 
Tulsa 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*; .... 4.20c 
ce re 4.10c 
Boston (g) 4.35¢ 
Chattanooga* . 4.16¢ 


Chicago (h) 4.35c-5.35¢ 


Cincinnati ..... 4.65c 
Cleveland ...... 4.91c 
| ae rere 5.00c 
Houston ....... 4.50¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.60c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.76c 
New Orleans*... 4.32c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.50c 
Philadelphia*+ . 4.80c 
Pitts.** (h) 4.50c-4.75c 
PORCINE 2... ie 4.60c 
San Francisco... 5.25c 
Eee 5.30c 
ee eer 4.89e 
roe 5.10c 
ROIS &-0 amseusinien 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 3.50¢ 
4 ar 3.70¢ 
| re 3.52¢ 
Chattanooga 3.91c 
Cincinnati 3.75¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.66c 
oT er 3.60¢c 
Detroit, #,-in. 

and lighter. .3.68%c 
Houston ....... 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.71¢c 
New Orleans.... 4.25c 





New Yorkt (d).. 3.82c New Orleans.... 4.55¢ Milwaukee ..... 70 
Philadelphia* .. 3.55c¢ New Yorkt (d).. 4.22c Pittsburgh 65- 5 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.50c Philadelphia* .. 4.18¢c — 
in | 4.35¢c Pittsburgh . 3.80¢ (a) Under 100 Ibs., 
San Francisco... 4.45c Portland (f) (d) 6.25c 60 off. 
re 4.60c San Fran. (f) (d) 6.30c (b) Plus straighten- 
a 3 84c Seattle (f) (d).. 6.40c ing, cutting and quan- 
St. Paul 3.85¢ St. Louis ....... 4.19¢ tity differentials; (c) 
Tulsa 3.55¢ Oh. PE Wicks wawee 4.20c Plus mill, size and 
HOOPS i Seer ern 4.80c quantity extras; (d) 
Baltimore ...... 3.75¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP Quantity base; (e) New 
Bostont++ ....... 4.70¢ Boston ......... 3.495c mill classif. (f) Rounds 
Mutat ......,. 3.52c ee 3.39¢ only; (g) 50 bundles or 
Chicago ....... 3.60 CPG so. oes 3.52¢ over; (h) Outside deliv- 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ Cleveland (b)... 3.00c ery, 10c less; (i) Under 
Detroit, No. 14 Cleveland (b)... 3.20c 3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
and lighter. .3.68%c Detroit.....<.... 3.48e than rounds, flats, fillet 
Los Angeles . 6.05¢ New Yorkt (a). 3.57¢ angles, 3.50c. 
Milwaukee ..... 3.71¢c St. Louis .. - 3.61¢ On plates, shapes, 
New Yorkt (d). .3.66c TOOL STEELS bars, hot strip and blue 
Philadelphia* .. 3.80c (Applying on or east of annealed quantity ex- 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c Mississippi river; west tras and discounts as 
Portiand ....... 5.85¢ of Mississippi 1c up.) follows: Under 100 lbs., 
San Francisco.. 6.50c Base add $1.50; 100 to 399 
SORTEIO oc ccccs Ge High speed ...... 59%ec lbs., add 50c; 400 to 3999 
St. Louis ....... 384e High carbon, high lbs., base; 4000 to 9999 
St. Paul ........ 3@e chrome ........ 39¢e Ibs., deduct 10c; over 
COLD FIN. STEEL Oil hardening ..... 23c 10,000 lbs., deduct 15c. 
Baltimore (c).... 4.15¢e Special tool ....... 21ec At Cleveland, under 400 
Wet 4... 4.30¢ Extra tool .......17%e Ibs., add 50c, with $1 
Buffalo (h) 3.70¢ Regular tool ..... 14%c minimum invoice. 
Chattanooga* .. 4.5ic Uniform extras apply. tDomestic steel; 
Chicago (h) .. 3.95¢ BOLTS AND NUTS *Plus quantity extras; 
Cincinnati .. 415¢ (100 pounds or over) **Under 25  £4bundles; 
Cleveland (h)... 3.95¢ Discount *+50 or more bundles; 
Detroit .. 4.03 %e Chicago (a) ...... 65 tNew extras apply; 
Los Ang. (f) (d). 6.10¢c Cleveland Cae bine ae ++Base 8000 lbs., extras 
Milwaukee . 4.06c Detroit 70-10 on ‘less. 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Jan. 14 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


Continental 


British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tone 
gross tons **Quoted in gold 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
PIG IRON sd at current value £Ead 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 pees $22.10 4 10 0* $15.25 1176 
Basic bessemer.. 22.10 4 10 O* 13.43 1130 
Hematite, Phos. 103-.05. 21.48 4 76 ‘ 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
Recah bb's came be ces $30.69 6 50 $24.40 3 00 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.... 48.49 9176 41.68 Suse6 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.......... $40.51 8 50 $44.74 5100 
Merchant bars.......... 1.98¢ 9 00 1.29¢ to 1.48c 31 0to4 00 
Structural shapes........ 1.87c 8 100 1.29¢ to 1.48¢ ;100to4 OO 
Plates, t{-in. or 5 mm... 2.10c 9 11 3 1.60c to 1. 84c t 76t0o5 OO 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
NS REPS Oe 2.53c 11 10 0 2.4% 6 15 Ott 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 3.02¢ 13 15 0 3. 22c 8 150 
Bands and ‘strips kts eave 2.20c 10 00 1.75¢ 4150 
Plain wire, base......... 2.3le 10 10 0 1. 94¢ i FT 
Galvanized wire, base.... 2.75¢ 12 10 0 2.15¢ 5 176 
Wire nails, base......... 2.64¢ 12 00 1.75¢ 4150 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.. $4.85 0199 nds 


British peromees moet "$80 delivered Atlantic soathinnud deny. paid. Germen ferromanganese 


£9 Os Od ($43.74) 
Domestic ices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


French Belgian Reich 

£* France a rancs Marke 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... $19.89 4 1 Ofa) $17.51 375 = $16.85 500 «= $25.36 63 
Basic bessemer pigiron... 18.41 315 O(a) 12.84 275 14.66 435 27.97 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke..........- 5.28 1 16 5.93 127 4.62 137 7.65 19 
RE Id Sik abe éd wes « 30.69 6 50 27.55 590 21.57 640 38.84 96.50 
Standard rails.......... 1.82c 8 50 1.58 751 1.73c 1,150 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars.......... 2.19 9100 1.68c¢ 800 1. 16¢ 775 1.98c¢ 110 
Structural shapes....... 2.0lc 9 30 1.64c 780 1, 16« 775 1.93 10 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm. 2.16c 9169 2.12¢ 1,010 1.43c 50 2.29 127 
Sheets, black......... 2.64c 12 0 O§$ 2.62c 1,250 1.54¢ 1,025¢ 2.59¢ 144f 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 

Oe We ia Waaccesse 3.08 14 00 4.10c 1,950 2.85¢ 1,900 6.66¢ 370 
PRM ee be iss ccccee 2.42c 11 OO 2.50c 1,190 1.95e 1,300 3.1le 173 
Bande and strips........ 2.26c 10 50 1.92c 915 1.43c 950 2.29 127 

*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, yes plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price, 

— uotations are for basic open- -hearth ste Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel, 

Mia ddlesbrough. hematite. ttClose annealed. 


settlid pound aterling carries a premium of 66.5 per cent over paper sterling. 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham{ ..... 12.50-13.50 
Bos. dock, No. 1, exp. 714.25-14.75 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 14.00-14.25 
Chicago, No. 1 . 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ..... 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 16.25-16.75 
Chicago...... ... 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, No. a. ... 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 16.50-17.00 


eentt, NO..2: ......» 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 16.00-16.50 
Federal, Ill. ... 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, R. R.. 15.50-16.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 14.00-14.50 
New York, No. 1 .. .{13.50-14.00 


N. Y. dock, No. 1 exp. 713.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 20.00-20.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, R. R...... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 ... 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, dirs. No.1. 9.75-10.50 
Toronto, No. 2..... 8.75- 9.50 
Valleys, No.1 ..... 18.00-18.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers .... 16.25-16.75 
Chicago, factory... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, dealer ... 14.50-15.00 
Clevelamad. ......+- 17.00-17.50 
ERIE i 5k aie sb 4944 15.50-16.00 
E. Pa., new mat.... 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., old mat. ... 14.50-15.00 


19.50-20.00 


Pittaburg@h ......:. 
PD .nccnacss vase 12.00-12.50 
ND oi inthe o's snes 17.75-18.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

EID Ni a's.d 0 oa how 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 12.00-12.50 
Coeveiene | .5652.--> 13.50-14.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 17.50-18.00 
i MR So eas ce’ 10.00-10.50 


Toronto, dealers ... 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


CE pees twasde 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati ......... 11.00-11.50 
RRs os <n: dcins 09: 12.00-12.50 
ee” a AR a 9.50-10.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham ...... 15.00-16.00 
EE ee oe 19.50-20.50 


20.00-20.50 
. 22.00-22.50 
19.00-19.50 
17.50-18.00 


Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) . 
Cincinnati, del. .... 
Detroit 
Pitts., 

3 ft. and less .... 23.00-23.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 17.00-17.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


open-hearth, 


Boston district .... .12.75-13.25 
aire aa 17.50-18.50 
SD Sees code ies 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis .......... 16.50-17.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 9.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... 8.50- 9.00 
Boston district ..... +9.75-10.00 
Buffalo : .... 13.00-13.50 
er eee 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.75-11.25 
Detroit, net . .. 10,00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 15.00 
New York, fdry. . 10.50-11.00 
Ol RMS dca sos ss 11.25-11.75 


Toronto, deal’rs, net 7.50- 8.00 


—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


SPRINGS 
EIN cn ex a ects on 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, leaf ..... 19.00-19.50 


. 22.50-23.00 


Chicago, coil t 
. 22,00-22.50 


Eastern Pa. 


po: ree 23.50-24.00 
Se ONES... win oie: 5m 0%h'm 18.00-18.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

ND? Aes Chae 19.00-19.50 
St. Louis . 17.00-17.50 
ES ee ge 14.50-15.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 19.00-19.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops ..... 20.00-20.50 
Cleveland, billet, 


bloom crops . 21.00-21.50 


Eastern Pa., crops. . 23.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 
bloom crops ..... 24.00-24.50 


sheet 
. 23.50-24.00 


Pittsburgh, 
bar crops 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
SNE. ds ink eho nae 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, cut ..... 16.00-16.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 

a 18.00-18.50 
Federal, Ill. . 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, Ill.... 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 7.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ....... 9.00-10.00 
Boston, district .... +8.00- 8.25 
oe RS Se a 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 17.00-18.00 
Chicago, No. 1, net. 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2..... 18.00-18.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 16.00-16.50 
Bestern Pa. :...... 18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 ... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr.. 8.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 


Teh SU .. apse 15.00 
Deer NOPE... . ccs +410.50-11.00 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No.1 ..... 16.25-16.75 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 16.00-16.50 
Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 12.25-12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 2 .. 7.50- 8.00 
Cleveland, No. 2... 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 14.50-15.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 17.25-17.75 
Toronto, dealers ... 7.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham ...... 6.00- 6.50 
mugialo:............ TESb-1200 
Chicago .... 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland ......... 11.00-11.50 
RN Zea meta 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 11.50-12.00 
og ne +8.25- 8.75 
Pittsburgh 14.25-14.75 
Re oe 7.25- 7.75 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.25- 7.00 
We bo stadeeeais 11.00-11.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district +6.75- 7.00 


0 SE a eae 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland ......... 12.00-12.50 
Sa ee 10.50-11.00 


. 11.00-11.50 
+7.00- 7.50 
14.50-15.00 

6.25 


Eastern Pa. 

INGW ROG. ees... 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto, dealers ... 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... +8.00- 8.50 
Boston dist. for mills +8.00- 8.25 


ONE -Snieic a Min haa’ 10.75-11.25 
Chicago, dealers.... 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland ......... 12.00-12.50 
NE OS. Saw uu 10.50-11.00 
E. Pa., chemical ... 11.50-13.00 
DT SON, sg se seeker e's 78.00- 8.50 
a ee 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.75 
PIPE ANP FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers. 9.75-10.25 
Chicago, met .......%. 10.50-11.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


aa re aE 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, nét ...... 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati . 10.25-10.75 
Basen Pa. -.....-% 14.50-15.00 
New York ........ +*10.50-11.00 


| ee 12.00-12.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district .411.50-11.75 


MIN Ra on kare 4-0) 0-5 16.00-16.50 
Cleveliama ........;. 16.50-17.00 
EO eraree 14.00-14.50 
ey | 17.50-18.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district . +6.50- 7.00 
Chicago, heavy .... 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa. . 16.00-16.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


Wis Hoek das ce 16.50-17.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district .... ¢9.00- 9.50 
ESS 5 oS suo 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 16.50-17.00 
Paster Fa. ........ 14.50-15.00 
Ae Se 11.50-12.00 
| aga er 6.25 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ...... 15.50-16.00 
Boston district ..... 418.50-19.00 
Chicago, net ....... 20.00-20.50 
Caen, OO... 19.50-20.00 
Bastern Pa. ....... 21.50 
St. tows ........... 23000-20.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston district . $16.50-16.75 
Paster Fae. ...... 22.50 
Mew TORK... .555.: 417. 00-17.50 
IR Sano nk ce 8 aie 15.00-15.50 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham ...... 15.00-15.50 
Boston dist. iron. ..+13.00-13.50 
Butaio, ion: ...... 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, steel ...... 19.00-20.00 
Chicago, iron ..... 18.00-18.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 19.50-20.00 


Cincinnati, iron . 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 19.00 
Eastern Pa., steel .. 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, iron 19.00-19.50 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 24.00-24.50 
St. Louis, iron ..... 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis, steel 18.00-18.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ...... 13.75-14.50 
Bos. dis. No. 1 mach. +12.75-13.25 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 13.00 
N. Eng., del. textile 15.00 
Buffalo, cupola .... 15.75-16.25 
Buffalo, mach. .. 16.75-17.25 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, auto...... 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, mach. net.15.00-15.50 
Chicago, railr’d net. 14.00-14.50 
Cinci., mach. cup... 15.75-16.25 
Cleveland, mach.... 17.50-18.00 


Eastern Pa., cupola 18.50-19.50 


E. Pa., mixed yard.. 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 17.50-18.00 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 


NRE oe ois x Ws aby. 10.00-11.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.25-13.75 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 13.50-14.00 


Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 10.50-11.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break.. . +12.25-12.50 
New England, del... 14.00 
Buffalo; break. . 18.75-14.25 
Cleveland, break .. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

WG kes ea eee: 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break. .... 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, auto net ... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 17.50 
New York, break.. .+13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 
MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R... 14.00-15.00 
New England, del. t16.25-17.50 


Ee See 18.00-18.50 
COCARO, Se, He os 20.00-20.50 
Cinci., agri. del. .... 14.75-15.25 
Cleveland, rail. .... 18.00-18.50 
Detroit, auto, net.. 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 19.00-19.50 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 16.50-17.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 15.00-16.00 
SS ee +12.50-13.00 
oo ener 18.50-19.00 
Chicago ........... 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 18.50-19.00 
New York .... . $14.50-15.00 


Bt. SOGIE 6 ie. TSO 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 20.00-20.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.50-15.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


re 19.00-20.00 
eS a ae 21.00-21.50 
Ds og a eee 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh (heavy). 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh (light).. 21.50-22.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .... $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. ....... 4.50 
High phosphorus ....... 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer ...... — 


Old range nonbess. 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit. del. EH. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56.63% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.)... 10.00-10.50 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 

iron, 6-10% man. 13.50 
No. Afr. low phos.. 13.50 
Swedish low phos.. 11.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%. 12.50 
Tungsten, spot sh. 


ton unit, duty - .$15.85-16.00 
N. F., fdy., 55%. 7.00 
Chrome ore, 


gross ton, c.i.f.... 20.00-21.00 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 30.00 
So. African, 50-52%..... 30.00 
Indian, SO-G2Z% ......... 30.00 

STEEL 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—Bar sales are lighter, 
put the automotive labor situation 
has not yet made any large inroads 
on production. Moderate new busi- 
ness at the higher prices is being 
received. Japan is reported to have 
inquired recently for a sizable ton- 
nage. 

Cleveland—Bar mills are operat: 
ing at an active rate, in spite of 
some holdups from auto partsmak- 
ers, particularly in alloy grades. 
Farm and roadmaking equipment 
concerns take up the slack. New 
business at the advanced prices is 
greater than many anticipated, be- 
cause of heavy buying before prices 
were advanced. 

Chicago—Bar specifications con- 
tinue heavy from most consumers, 
except from those automotive inter- 
ests affected by labor trouble. Cold 
bar finishers are taking substan- 
tial lots, though new business from 
that direction is restricted by prior 
coverage. Farm implement and 
tractor manufacturers in most in- 
stances are operating at equal or 
better rates than prevailed a month 
ago, with improvements shown com- 
pared with a year ago. With deliv- 
eries still extended several weeks, 
hold-ups on automotive shipments 
as yet have not affected total output. 

Boston—Buying of soft steel bars 
has been heavier than expected in 
view of the active covering late last 
quarter. Numerous consumers are 
pressing for delivery. Some mills 
are booked two months ahead. Bolt 
and nut shops are not keeping pace 
with general consumption. 

New York—Domestic commercial 
steel bar buying is fairly active not- 
withstanding heavy coverage before 
the recent advance. An interesting 
export inquiry involves 5000 tons 
for Japan, which country also has 
been a recent buyer of steel, pig 
iron and scrap. 

Philadelphia —- Bar demand _ is 
holding up surprisingly well, not- 
withstanding the heavy buying in 
the closing weeks of last year be- 
fore the $3 advance. Manufactur- 
ers of alloy and cold-drawn bars 
have received suspensions from the 
automobile industry in some cases, 
but have been able to divert much 
of this tonnage to other channels. 


Tin Plate : 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate mills are 
operating at close to 100 per cent 
for the entire industry, an unusual 
rate for this time of year. Specifi- 
cations are coming in freely. Pro- 


January 18, 1937 


—The Market Week— 


ducers are understood to have been class of buyer has been attractive. 
advising consumers that a slight New York—Deductions from the 
revision in differentials on light- basis weight for tin plate have been 


weight tin plate has been decided doubled on quantities from 55 to 
upon. 95 pounds, inclusive. Heavy de- 
In some cases it is believed that mand of both domestic and foreign 
the incoming specifications have sources is still being noted here. 
been prompted by a desire on the Countries which usually have relied 
part of a few buyers to be covered upon European sources are turning 
in the event of possible future labor here, in some cases for the first 
controversies. Despite the fact time, for supplies, offering prices 
that enamel ware manufacturers virtually comparable with the do- 
bought heavily before the first- mestic market. 
quarter prices, tonnage from this Sales for export have been made 
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The features shown in the double reduction Horsburgh & 
Scott Herringbone Speed Reducer illustrated are found also 
in the single and triple reduction Herringbone units. All 
gears are Sykes type continuous tooth Herringbone... the 
most accurate Herringbone gears it is possible to produce. 

Extreme accuracy, herringbone tooth design, and the 
locking of gears between oversize Timken Roller Bearings 
insure quiet, smooth operation. 

Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Speed Reducers bring 
maintenance cost close to the zero point. Their depreciation 
is exceedingly low, even under very heavy shock loads and 
other difficult conditions of service. 


Send for catalog of our complete line. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
$112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND. OHIO, U. S. &. 
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at the equivalent of $5, Pittsburgh, 
15 cents above the domestic level. 
Premiums also are being obtained 
now on some other products for ex- 
port. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh — Considerable tank 
and barge work is pending, includ- 
ing 20 to 25 barges for Wheeling 
Steel Corp. and five barges for the 





—The Market Week— 


Campbell Transportation Co. Bids 
were opened Jan. 12 on one derrick 
boat and one barge for the U. S. en- 
gineers at Huntington, W. Va. Bids 
will be opened on Jan. 22 on two 
flats, involving 145 tons, for the 
U. S. engineers’ office in Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Chicago Plate demand from 
freight car builders and railroad 
shops is heavy, and sustained ship- 
ments are in prospect for several 
months. Additional freight car buy- 
ing is anticipated shortly, though 
most western roads have completed 
current programs. Tank work is 








he BON-AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


| “Where It’s Indian Summer cAll ‘W inter” 





ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST 


WINTER RESORT HOTELS 
—— 


| a 


« 


A veritable Paradise for those who appreciate fine hunting or 


unsurpassed elsewhere. 


are synonymous with a perfect wintertime vacation. 


golfing in a remarkably even climate, claimed by many to be 
Augusta, Georgia and The Bon-Air 


Every 


facility for rest or relaxation. 400 outside rooms. 


American Plan. Season until April 10th. 


Write to-day for illustrated folder to JOHN F. SANDERSON, 
Pres. & General Manager. 


ee FREE GOLF TO WEEKLY GUESTS 
ON 2 CHAMPIONSHIP COURSES 
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fairly active, but few large pipe 
lines are up for early closing. 

Cleveland—Plate fabricators re. 
port new business consists princi- 
pally of tonnage on which price 
protection was previously given. 
Inquiries are negligible, involving 
only small jobs. The new steel plate 
price now quoted at 2.24%c, del. 
Cleveland, remains firm at the ad- 
vanced figure. 

Boston Plate shipments are 
heavy against contracts with new 
business somewhat lighter at 2.45c, 
delivered, Boston. Most consumers 
are pressing for delivery with mills 
showing slight improvement in this 
respect. 

New York—Miscellaneous plate 
buying is better, although orders 
against identified projects make up 
the larger part. The Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Co. may bring out 
inquiries within a fortnight for 
three coastwise_ vessels. Miscel- 
laneous tenk work is more active 
but involves few important projects. 

Philadelphia Supporting sub- 
stantial releases for identified work 
is much better volume of new mis- 
cellaneous tonnage than plate sell- 
ers expected in view of heavy buy- 
ing last month before the $3 ad- 
vance. At least two mills are quot- 
ing quantity differentials, but 
whether they will be _ generally 
adopted at this time is not clear. 
The Pennsylvania. railroad has 
awarded five steel deck barges to 
the Dravo Contracting Co., Pitts- 
burgh. While fabrication will be 
done in the Pittsburgh district, it 
appears likely that assembly will be 
at Wilmington, Del. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plate mills are 
still active and demand for the 
product is steady. Several consum- 
ers believe demand will continue 
indefinitely. Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works was awarded contract 
for 1,000,000-gallon tank for exten- 
sion of waterworks system at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Many smaller sized 
tanks have been sold or will be or- 
dered shortly. 

San Francisco—An award is ex- 
pected within a few days on 3192 
tons of 60-inch welded steel pipe 
for Crystal Springs pipe line No. 2, 
San Francisco, and it is reported 
that Western Pipe & Steel Co. will 
probably secure the contract. 

Seattle—Promising orders’ are 
being delayed due to weather condi- 
tions and the quoting of rail rates 
on all prospective business while 
water transportation is interrupted. 
Indications are favorable for heavy 
business as soon as conditions clear. 


Contracts Placed 


860 tons, 4% miles, 19-inch, o.d. steel 
water pipe, Mexico, to U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, barges, United States engi- 
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neers, St. Louis, to Dubuque Boat & 
Boiler Works Dubuque, Iowa. 

450 tons, filtration plant, Bristol, Conn., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, 350 tons plates, remainder struc- 
tural shapes and miscellaneous steel 
material; James A. Newlands, Hart- 
ford, Conn., consulting engineer. 

400 tons, five steel decked barges, Penn- 
sylvania railroad, to Dravo Contract- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh. 

330 tons, 80,000-barrel tanks, Bailey & 
Grant Inc., Fall River, Mass., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

300 tons, 600,000-gallon water tank, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

410 tons, brick lined digester tank, Maine 
Seaboard Paper Co., Bucksport, Me., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago. 

100 tons, tanks, Newport Electric Corp., 
Newport, R. I., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

100 tons, three phenol tanks, Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

Unstated tonnage, Icarde Mfg. Co., 
Icarde, N. C., 100,000-gallon tank, to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


145 tons, two’ flats, for the federal en- 
gineers’. office, Omaha, Nebr.; bids 
close Jan. 22. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—-The volume of or- 
ders for sheets at the new prices 
continues substantial and so far the 
numerous stop orders from General 
Motors have not been reflected in 
sheet mill operations. One auto- 
mobile manufacturer who has been 
unaffected by labor controversies 
placed a number of fair sized or- 
ders late last week. Considerable 
material is being taken by railroad 
equipment manufacturers and mak- 
ers of household appliances. 

Cleveland—Heavy demand from 
stoves, refrigerators and air condi- 
tioning manufacturers has enabled 
mills to operate at a steady pace to 
make shipments to these concerns 
ahead of schedule. This is taking up 
the slack caused by the strike in Gen- 
eral Motors plants. New business at 
advanced prices has offered much en- 
couragement to producers here, in 
view of the heavy buying early last 
month. 

Chicago—Sheet mill operations 
continue full and suspension in 
shipments of some automotive ma- 
terial has yet to affect schedules. 
Heavy demand elsewhere has pre- 
vented mills from accumulating 
stocks of automotive sheets, and it 
is anticipated that brisk schedules 
can be maintained for a large por- 
tion of this quarter unless a more 
severe drop should occur in con- 
sumption by motor car interests. 
Prices are steady on new business 
and bookings are in fair volume con- 
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sidering the amount of forward 
buying last quarter. 

Boston—While most sheet con- 
sumers, notably  hot-rolled, are 
stressing delivery there is an en- 
couraging volume of new business 
at 2.55¢c, Boston, for No. 10 hot- 
rolled, and 3.20c, Boston, for No. 
24. Other finishes are active, slit- 
ting operations for small consumer 
articles taking good volume. 

New York—Sheet sellers express 
surprise over the volume of new 
business. It was believed that the 















heavy volume of last month would 
result in a material tapering off, 
but the decline has been far less 
pronounced than expected. Deliv- 
eries in practically all grades are 
well extended. 

Philadelphia—Sheet demand is 
holding better than sellers expected. 
Attractive deliveries in some _ in- 
stances by mills which have auto- 
motive suspensions, have stimu- 
lated certain purchases; however, 
there has been good miscellaneous 
buying regardless of deliveries. On 
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For fast, economical handling of open 
hearth slag, limestone, kish, or for 
similar hard service, the Williams 
Heavy Duty Single-Line ‘Hook-On’”’ 
Bucket has no equal. See one in 
action! You will be impressed with its 
digging power and massive construc- 
tion .. . Williams buckets are built by 
Wellman, in single-line and two-line 
types .... Write for bulletin. 


WELLMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Steel Mill Equipment . . . Charging Machines, Cars and Boxes 
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some grades certain mills are sold 
into second quarter. Prices are 
strong. 

Cincinnati—Backlogs are provid- 
ing enough tonnage to keep sheet 
mills on capacity schedules despite 
suspension of considerable automo- 
bile tonnage. Earlier deliveries to 
other consumers are being made 
possible by the situation. A steady 
flow of new orders discloses heavy 
demand, especially from makers of 


—The Market Week— 


here report little change from the 
closing weeks of December. Demand 
from stove and implement makers 
continues large and miscellaneous 
users of standard and special sheets 
continue to take substantial ton- 
nages. 


Wire 





household equipment. 


St. Louis—Less affected by the au- 
tomobile strike than in other sections 
producers and distributors of sheets 


Wire Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh -— Although spring 
wire has been affected by suspen- 
sion orders from the automotive in- 
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Hotel 


DETROIT LELAND 


From the moment you enter our 
doors you will know that here you 
are indeed a guest. You will appreci- 
ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury 
you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as tomorrow’s motor 
ear. You will like the superbly con- 
venient downtown location. We hope 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 
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dustry, specifications from other 
sources have been well maintained 
and producers have been able to turn 
their attention to getting out ship- 
ments which might otherwise have 
suffered temporary delays. 


Cleveland—Wire producers report 
backlogs extending into March on 
some grades. Production schedules 
have been effected only slightly due 
to hold-up orders. Demand from 
those serving the agricultural trade 
and from wire specialty manufactur- 
ers have more than made up for the 
temporary delay in shipments to 
some spring manufacturers and 
others directly connected with the 
auto trade. 

Chicago—Specifications for man- 
ufacturers’ wire continue heavy and 
production is near the peak for re- 
cent months. Suspended shipments 
of some automotive material to a 
large extent are offset by active 
demand from other users. Plain 
wire specifications are _ relatively 
better than those for some wire 
products, though distributors are 
looking forward to improved mar- 
kets for barbed wire and fencing 
in farm areas. A pickup in nail use 
also is in prospect. 

Boston — With heavy backlogs, 
wire mills are pushed to make de- 
liveries. Shipments are heavy and, 
while there have been some sus- 
pensions to the automotive industry, 
mills are moving up shipping time 
to other consumers. Demand is 
widespread with specialties notably 
active. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 67 

Cleveland Jobbers’ stocks have 
shown a high rate of turnover with 
most demand from industrial con- 
cerns. Gallagher & O’Hara, Youngs- 
town, O., were low bidders on 8500 
feet of 24-inch steel pipe for Barber- 
ton, O. Cast pipe requirements are 
confined to small tonnages of well 
under 100 tons. Prices remain firm 
at the advanced figures. 

Chicago—Cast pipe business is 
slow. A few inquiries for mod- 
erate tonnages are pending. Ad- 
ditional work is expected to mate- 
rialize later this quarter, but busi- 
ness is subsisting principally on in- 
Stallations already under way. 

Boston—Cast pipe buying is light, 
but with prospects of an improve- 
ment shortly. Prices are fairly 
steady with some _ pressure for 
slight concessions by contractor 
buyers. Steel pipe buying is not 
in heavy volume, but steady in car 
lots. Wrought pipe demand holds 
well. 

New York—Buying of cast pipe: 
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has slackened, being confined most- 
ly to small fill-in lots. Eastern 
foundry backlogs are materially 
lower with some curtailment in op- 
erations. A New Jersey utility has 
bids on a supplementary inquiry of 
several hundred tons of 16-inch in 
addition to approximately 750 tons, 
4 and 6-inch recently placed. Prices 
are firm with some isolated shading 
to contractor buyers. 

Seattle—No improvement in the 
cast pipe market is noted. Im- 
portant projects are being post- 
poned until bids can be obtained 
based on water shipment. Spokane 
will receive bids Jan. 21 for an un- 
stated tonnage of “ to 2-inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


125 tons, small sizes, Boston, to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillipsburg, 
W.. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


120 tons, 4 to 24-inch, class 150, South 
Pasadena, Calif.; bids opened. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Along with sheets 
and cold-finished material, suspen- 
sion orders on strip from the auto- 
motive industry have been extensive, 
but backlogs and requirements of 
miscellaneous consumers have 
served to cushion effect of suspen- 
sions. 

Effective Jan. 15, base prices on 
0.51 to 0.75 carbon material are 
3.95ec, Cleveland and _ Pittsburgh, 
and 4.15c, Worcester; 0.75-1.00 car- 
bon, 5.70c, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, and Worcester, 5.90c; and 
over 1.00 carbon, 7.75c, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh, and 7.95c, Worces- 
ter. 

Cleveland— Active requirements of 
small farm tool and electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers and jobbers 
have enabled mills to continue at the 
high rate reported a few weeks ago. 
This keeps backlogs well extended in 
spite of some hold-ups by auto parts- 
makers. Prices are firm at 2.85c, 
base Cleveland. The higher carbon 
grades followed the advance of the 
lower carbon with an increase of $5 
a ton, effective Jan. 15. 

Chicago—Strip mill operations 
are steady, and while shipments of 
automotive material are being de- 
ferred in some instances, heavy or- 
der books are preventing material 
reduction in output. Some _ pro- 
ducers are stocking automotive 
Steel in anticipation of heavier ship- 
ments upon the termination of la- 
bor differences. New business is 
in fair volume, but is_ restricted 
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by previous coverage. Prices are 
steady. 

Boston—Cold strip buying has 
lessened. Shipments are heavy, 
with buyers pressing for delivery. 
Prices are firm. Hot-rolled strip 
is moving slowly following heavy 
buying by most cold-rollers late 
last quarter. 

New York—Producers of cold- 
rolled strip are sold ahead five to 
10 weeks, depending on specifica- 
tions. Some sellers have little to 
offer over the remainder of the 


If it’s for PLATIN 
or POLISHING 





ALTS . . . Chemicals. . 


quarter. Hot-rolled strip deliveries 
average three to four weeks. Strip- 
makers are booking substantial 


tonnages, with demand from diver- 
sified sources. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 67 


New buying by railroads is small, 
with some effect felt from loss of 
revenue by removal of freight sur- 


. Buffs . . . Equipment... 


Anodes. . . Udylite has a complete line of supplies and 


equipment for every plating and polishing requirement. 


Every product bearing the Udylite name is the result of 
highest quality materials, skilled workmanship and care- 


ful supervision. 
anywhere. 


There are no better products available 


Whether your needs are large or small, concentrate your 
buying with Udylite. Save time and money by avoiding 
the expense and bother of dealing with a number of 
sources. Also, Udylite plating engineers will gladly work 
with you and recommend the proper materials and pro- 
cedures best suited to your requirements. 


Hundreds of finishing plants have profited by the many 
advantages Udylite offers. It will pay you, too, to investi- 


gate. 


There is a Udylite branch office near you. A 


request will bring the Udylite engineer promptly and 


without obligation. 
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charges at the end of last year. 
This is holding back final award 
of 1500 steel cars by Baltimore & 
Ohio, which desires first to know 
how its revenues will be affected. 
Most current awards are for small 
lots of cars of special types. 
Railmakers are understood to 
have decided that rails placed before 
the recent advance in price will 
be delivered over first half instead 
of only to March 31, as at first pro- 
vided. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
has reopened its rail mill at Pueblo, 
Colo., with a large backlog which 
will keep it active several months. 


—The Market Week— 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas has budg- 
eted $15,000,000 for equipment and 
maintenance. It is understood 
equipment to be bought includes 
500 coal cars, 500 stock cars and 
250 automobile cars. Passenger 
cars include 25 chair cars, three 
diners and one lounge car. 

The Pennsylvania is expected to 
place its first requirements for elec- 
trification work between Paoli and 
Harrisburg, Pa., within a few days. 
This will probably include about 
4000 tons of the 25,000 tons esti- 
mated for this work. 

Final returns for last year indi- 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Ou candid cameraman rigged 
up a couple of lights and took 
this picture of mail room boys fil- 
ling last minute subscription orders 
and calls for additional personal 
copies of the Yearbook, on the 
evening of Jan. 4. Whether you 
believe it or not, there are only 
a few hundred copies of the Year- 
book in the picture—less than 5 
per cent of the total mailing for 
that issue! 

* a * 


O MANY ex- 

ecutives and 
business lead- 
ers have asked 
for personal 
copies of this 
issue, at a dol- 
lar a copy, that 
the results are 
alarming. We 
fear that this 
issue will be 
listed as one of 
the month’s 
best sellers — 
and that would 
be bad, as our 
long and jealously guarded repu- 
tation for quality would be sac- 
rificed for quantity. 


* ca * 


F YOU are interested in figures 

—and who isn’t?—here are a 
few for you to chew on. The reg- 
ular mailing of the Yearbook re- 
quired our truck to make many 
trips to the Post Office, with as 
high as sixty-four full bags per 
trip, totaling 498 bags, with a to- 
tal weight of more than 35,000 
pounds—over seventeen tons! No 
wonder our driver was glad to 
see the Yearbook mailing com- 
pleted. 


* Ba * 


HERE are just a very few of the 
many nice things written to 
us about the Yearbook (we in- 
clude these excerpts so that you 
won’t have to write, if you felt 
the same way when you read your 
Yearbook.) 


* Cs 


*“. . . Not only are the editorial 
and advertising pages most inter- 
esting, but the printing and color 
work is strikingly beautiful, and 
emphasizes the development that 
has taken place in the art of 
printing .’—-An orchid to the 
Penton Press! 

* * * 


*“T have just finished going 








through for the second or third 
time STEEL’S Yearbook of Industry 
and I presume I will go through 
it a half a dozen more times be- 
fore I file it away. ...I think it 
is the finest Yearbook you have 
ever gotten out. ... Your book is 
really a work of art. ...A great 
many trade and technical maga- 
zines come to our plant, and I pre- 
sume they are all worth while. 
There are _ so 
many, however, 
that I only have 


time to look 
over a few. I 
never miss a 


chance to read 
STEEL from cov- 
er to cover... . 
7O2 are -.to 
be congratulat- 
ed in getting 
out a_publica- 
tion that so 
completely 
meets. the 
varied needs of 
the steel and 
metalwork- 
ing industries.” 
—And an orchid to the editorial 
department! 
* * oo 


“It is the most pleasing and the 
most beautiful thing I believe that 
has ever been done in industrial 
history as expressing the highest 
of artistic conception and talent 
in advertising as applied to indus- 


try... .’—Ad copywriters take an 
orchid on this one! 
+ ak * 
“... I like’ particularly’ the 


manner in which your book is 
divided into sections, each repre- 
senting a specific department... .” 
—for this clarification of editorial 
matter that would under any other 
circumstances be difficult to read, 
an orchid to the foresighted Year- 
book editor! 
* + ak 


“.. . Being an advertising man, 
my attention was naturally at- 
tracted to the advertising pages of 
this issue, and I can sincerely say 
that your Yearbook surpasses any- 
thing that I have ever seen in a 
magazine publication. ...’ — An 
orchid to those surpassed, for set- 
ting a good pace. 

* * * 
ND to our more than sixty-two 
thousand readers, a _ whole 
bunch of orchids for recognizing 
quality and being constant boost- 
ers for STEEL, throughout its year- 
ly span of fifty-two issues. 
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cate the placing of $64,643 freight 
cars by domestic lines, the best 
showing since 1929, when 106,105 
cars were placed. The total com- 
pares with 19,308 in the preceding 
year, 23,829 in 1934 and 2460 in 
1933. Domestic freight car awards 
in December were 23,450, by far 
the heaviest monthly total of 1936. 
Further comparisons are: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
sam. 2.06. RO 24 152 8 
WO 65855 6,900 806 19,725 0 
March . 632 0 30 5 
Ss ae 4,427 350 800 50 
ae 8,900 2 717 8 
June 5,220 5,151 1,835 500 
Ry 6.5... <2: 7,229 500 19 306 
Aug 225 200 105 202 
ee 1,750 875 7 23 
RR it cia 2,210 1,250 75 514 
NOY. .i..«: 2a 100 254 533 
Dec. wees £0,400 ~10,050 110 316 





. 64,643 23,829 


Car Orders Placed 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 25 seventy-ton dry 
bulk cars to American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., New York. 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., 100 
hopper cars, to Eastern Car Co. Ltd., 
New Glasgow, N. S. 

Godfrey L. Cabot Inec., ten 35-ton hop- 
per cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 600 box cars, 250 
hopper cars, 100 coal cars and 20 ca- 
booses to own shops. 

Virginia Smelting Co., one 40-ton tank 
car to General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 200 50-ton 
ore cars, pending. 

Chicago & Illinois Midlana, 100 seventy- 
ton gondolas, pending; in addition to 
100 fifty-ton hopper cars, noted as ef- 
fective in last week’s issue. 

Clinchfield noted in last week’s issue 
as inquiring for 1250 freight cars, will 
purchase 800 hopper cars, 200 gondola 
cars and 250 box cars. 

Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 30 
30-cubic yard air dump ears, bids 
asked. 


19,308 2,460 


Locomotives Placed 


Chicago & Illinois Midland, two loco- 
motives, to the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, O. 

New Orleans Belt railway, three 900- 
horsepower’ diesel locomotives, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Co., Eddystone, 
Pa. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motor Co., 45 
motor coaches, powered with Hall- 
Scott horizontal engines, from East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway Co., 
Boston; this is the nineteenth repeat 
order from this company, bringing the 
total number of coaches up to 285. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—C old finished bar 
specifications have been coming in 
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steadily at the new prices and most 
appears to be for immediate use. 
In general, demand from miscel- 
laneous consumers has been better 
than producers anticipated. Sus- 
pension orders from the automotive 
industry have been extensive, but 
because of the heavy backlogs with 
which the mills entered January, 
operations are not yet materially af- 
fected. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—-Shape awards _in- 
clude 1650 tons for an interstate 
bridge over Red river between Fan- 
nin county, Texas, and Bryan coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, placed with Illinois 
Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Il. 
Pending work includes 4000 tons for 
the Gunpowder = Falls-Montibello 
tunnel, Baltimore; 2350 tons for a 
new boiler house extension for the 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia. Structural activity is expected 
to pick up in February, although 
operations at present are good. 

Cleveland — Awards last week 
were light, the only one involving 
over 100 tons going to Ohio Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Newton Falls, O. 
This was a slab yard crane runway 
for Republic Steel Corp., Warren, 
O., requiring 120 tons. Fabricat- 
ing mills are well booked, some be- 
ing unable to make promises on 
deliveries before Feb. 15, unless the 
material can be obtained out of 
stock. 

Chicago—Structural awards are 
heavier and a further increase is 
anticipated before the expiration of 
price protection Jan. 31. Inquiries 
for small lots are more numerous, 
with a fair tonnage involved in 
projects taking less than 100 tons. 
Bridges still predominate in new 
inquiries. 

Boston — Structural awards in 
New England approximated 2000 
tons, with a substantial volume of 
tonnage on which figures are in. 
Bridges account for a good part of 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 16........ 29,346 
Week ended Jan. 9 ........ 16,544 
Week ended Jan. 2........ 33,736 
ge SE 26,841 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 21,764 
Weekly average, 1937...... 26,542 


Weekly average, December 21,351 
Total to date, 1936 ...... 
Total to date, 1937......... 79,626 
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the contracts. Plain material is 
steady at 2.43%c, Boston. 

New York—Inquiries are heavier 
than awards, with 15,000 tons of new 
work up for bids, including 7500 tons 
for Midtown-Hudson tunnel, New 
York, bids due Feb. 2. Bridges ac- 
count for several thousand tons with 
a steady increase in private work. 
District fabricating shops are well 
filled with orders for miscellaneous 
requirements. 

Philadelphia—While some sizable 
work is expected to be announced 


momentarily, including approxi- 
mately 4000 tons of electrification 
work for the Paoli-Harrisburg divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, structural 
awards so far this year have been 
light. Shapes are firm at the new 
level of 2.15c, Bethlehem, Pa., or 
2.25%4c, Philadelphia. 

Birmingham, Ala. Numerous 
small orders were recently received 
by fabricating shops. Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. has received or- 
der for 1000 tons of steel for ad- 
dition to stadium at Orange Bowl, 
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Cold Drawn Steels enable you to reduce machining 
operations and thus cut dollars from production 
costs and add them to profits. It is the one kind 
of steel that meets the most exacting standards as 
to accuracy of size and shape . . . uniformity of 
cross section . . . straightness and smooth finished 
surface—a refined steel that combines precise 
physical and chemical analyses. 

In addition to the standard Wyckoff Rounds, 
Squares and Hexagons, we have a most complete 
line of special shapes including w-i-d-e Flats up 
te. $2" <» 2". 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL CO. 


General Offices: First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Turned and Polished Shafting Turned and Ground Shafting 
Wide Flats up to 12” x 2” 








Miami, Fla., besides several smaller 
tonnage orders for bridges and 
other work. Fabricating shops are 
getting better delivery on small 
tonnages from steel producers. 


San Francisco—Awards for the 
first week total 8826 tons, compared 
with only 2336 tons for the same 
period a year ago. 

Seattle—Until intercoastal water 
traffic is resumed, fabricators are 
basing figures on all new business 
on the rail rate, about $10 a ton 
higher than by water. Meanwhile 
local stocks are much depleted and 
some operations have been slowed 
as a result. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5476 tons, Mississippi river dam No. 13, 
Clinton, Iowa; 3276 tons of fabricated 
steel to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, 
including 2200 tons of piling to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago. 

2850 tons pulp and paper mill, St. Joe, 
Fla., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

1650 tons, interstate bridge over Red 
river, Fannin county, Texas and 
Bryan county, Oklahoma, to Illinois 
Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 

1080 tons, bridge, ERP 5 & 302-C, Travis 
county, Texas, to Vincennes Steel Co., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

900 tons, court house substructure, Bos- 
ton, for Suffolk county, Massachu- 
setts, to New England Structural Co., 
Everett, Mass. 


F 
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900 tons, bridge, Oxford, N. H., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

780 tons, bridge, route FE-98, over Chi- 
cago Junction railroad, Chicago, for 
state of Illinois, to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill., and 
Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 

685 tons, grandstand, Delaware steeple- 
chase Racecourse Inc., Newark, Del., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

670 tons, building, Iowa Packing Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Gage Structural 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

615 tons, bridge requirements, Missouri 
Pacific railroad, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Co., St. Louis. 

600 tons, warehouse, National Can Co., 
Maspeth, Queens, N. Y., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons Inc., New York. 

580 tons, state highway bridge, Leech- 
burg, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

540 tons, two buildings, General Steel 
Castings Co., Eddystone, Pa., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

500 tons, bleacher stands, Yankee sta- 
dium, New York, to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala., through Leopold- 
Neckerman Inc., New York. 

490 tons, state highway bridge over 
route 142, section 2-B, Paoli, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

460 tons, six turntables, Chicago, for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

450 tons, Chicago & North Western rail- 
road bridge 1012%, Milwaukee, for 
state of Wisconsin, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, Laurel homes project, Cincin- 
nati, for United States department of 
interior, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

450 tons, two buildings, for Norge Corp., 
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cheaper, quicker way to make those new parts for 
the new industries of the century. 


Be assured that the making of over 35,000 complete 
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Muskegon Heights, Mich., to Palmer- 
Bee Co., Detroit. 

400 tons, highway bridge over Water- 
shops pond, Springfield pond, Spring- 
field, Mass., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Philadelphia. 

400 tons, bridge, 543 SF, Du Page coun- 
ty, Illinois, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, platforms, Sinclair Refining 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Gage Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Chicago. 

370 tons, addition to high school, Am- 
bridge, Pa., for board of education, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, asphalt plant No. 1, Queens, 
N. Y., for city of New York, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

350 tons, bridge, Springfield, Mass., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 
Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, general 
contractor. 

350 tons, plant addition, Willson Prod- 
ducts Co., Reading, Pa., to Reading 
Steel Products Co., Reading, Pa. 

350 tons, bridges, various locations, for 
Missouri Pacific railroad, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

330 tons, grade crossing elimination 
bridge, Yonkers, N. Y., for New York 
Central railroad, to Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

330 tons, Ninth street 
nooga, Tenn., to Virginia 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

300 tons, bridge, Androscoggin river, 
Turner Center, Me., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Simpson 
Bros. Corp., Boston, general contractor. 

290 tons, bridge, Parker, Ariz., for states 
of California and Arizona, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

270 tons, bridge, Nashua river, Pepperell, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Coleman Bros. Corp., Boston, 
general contractor. 

270 tons, enclosed loading platform, for 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, to 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

265 tons, superstructure, interceptor 
sewer, section 8, Detroit, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

265 tons, building, George Paper Co., 
Bridgeport, O., to Riverside Steel & 
Machinery Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

260 tons, building for United States Gyp- 
sum Co., South Gate, Calif., to Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

260 tons, extension to motor coach gar- 
age, Lynn, Mass., for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street railway, to New Eng- 
land Structural Co., Everett, Mass. 

260 tons, betting ring and field stand, 
for Saratoga race track, Saratoga, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

250 tons, truss bridge, R18015, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania, to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

245 tons, plate shop, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., to 


bridge, Chatta- 
Bridge & 


Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
240 tons, grade crossing elimination 


bridge, North Weedsport, N. Y., for 
New York Central railroad, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

230 tons, state highway bridge, route 
142, section 2A,, Knickerbocker, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

225 tons, strip mill, Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., New Bedford, Mass., to 
New England Structural Co., Everett, 
Mass. 

220 tons, bridges 92.51 and 83.42 Secor 
and Eureka, Ill., for Toledo, Peoria 
& Western railroad, to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

195 tons, tainter gates structural steel, 
Clark Falls, Milton, Vt., to S. Morgan 
Smith Co., York, Pa. 

175 tons, bridge, Somerset-Cambria coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, switch rack, water and power 
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department, Los Angeles, specification 
2156 to Western Pipe & Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 

145 tons, store and office building, 524 
Madison avenue, New York, to Fass- 
ler Iron Works, New York. 

140 tons, bridge, route 18001, Clinton 
county, Pennsylvania, Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

140 tons, building, tractor works, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, to 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, ferry slip and wharf, Seattle, 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

120 tons, slab-yard crane runway, War- 
ren, O., for Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, to Ohio Structural Steel Co., 
Newton Falls, O. 

120 tons, state 
county, Illinois, 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

115 tons, engineering building addition, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Lin- 
den, N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

115 tons, building, National City Bank, 
9 West Fifty-first street, New York, to 
Egleston Bros. & Co., Long Island 
ca, IN. Ee 

100 tons, addition to Northwest Lead Co. 
plant, Seattle, to Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, transmission towers for Seattle, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


4000 tons, Gunpowder Falls-Montebello 
tunnel, Baltimore. 

2500 tons, express highway viaduct, city 
structure No. 6, New York Central 
railroad, New York. 

2350 tons, new boiler house extension, for 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

2000 tons, Schlitz brewery remodeling, 
Milwaukee. 

1200 tons, bridge, Simmesport, La. 

1100 tons, mill buildings, for National 
Carbon Co., Columbia, Tenn. 

1000 tons, bus terminal, San Francisco, 
for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
way. 

1000 tons, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica building, San Francisco; bids in. 

950 tons, bridges, Russ, Calif. 

760 tons, three buildings, Los Angeles, 
for Aluminum Co. of America. 

700 tons, extension bridge over Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, Delaware, 
for Pennsylvania railroad. 

700 tons, building, Plymouth, N. C. 

700 tons, mill building, Los Angeles. 

700 tons, bridge, Sioux City, Iowa. 

660 tons, bridge, Gonzales, Tex. 

600 tons, 8-span Knik bridge for Alaska 
Railroad; bids at Seattle, Jan. 18. 

600 tons, warehouse building, Benwood 
W. Va., for Wheeling Steel Corp. 

500 tons, stadium extension, for Amer- 
ican League Baseball club, New York. 

460 tons, furnace building, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., for National Carbon Co. 

402 tons, through steel truss bridge, Cam- 
bria county, Pennsylvania; Porterfield- 
Binger Construction Co., Youngstown, 
O., low at $104,989.32 on bids t® state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Jan. 8. 

400 tons, highway bridges over All 
American canal, specification No. 718, 
Knop, Calif., for United States bureau 
of reclamation. 

400 tons, bridges, various locations, for 
Denver & Rio Grande Western railroad. 

350 tons, state highway grade crossing 
elimination, Allegheny county, New 
Jersey. 

350 tons, garage and tunnel, parcel post 
building, Worcester, Mass. 

300 tons, school buildings, Geneseo, N. Y. 

223 tons, rebuilding Kennewick bridge, 
Wash.; bids in at Olympia. 

220 tons, steel truss bridge, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania; Capitol Con- 


bridge, Sangamon 
to Gage Structural 
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struction Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa., low 
at $76,736.50 on bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 8. 

210 tons, bridge over Route 4 of Chicago 
& Illinois Midland railway, Springfield, 
Ill., for state of Illinois. 

200 tons, state highway bridge Ludlow, 
Mass. 

168 tons, pony truss bridge, Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania; W. M. E. Pow- 
ers, Washington, low at $54,592.61 on 
bids to state highway department, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 8. 

145 tons, state highway bridge, Colum- 
bia, Windham, Conn. 

130 tons, state highway bridge, Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

100 tons, steel pony truss bridge, Jeffer- 





son county, Pennsylvania; Minns 
Bros., DuBois, Pa., low at $35,472.75 on 
bids to state highway department, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 8. 


Reinforcing | 
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Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of highways, Harrisburg, Pa., 
will receive bids until 10 a.m., Jan. 
22, on a number of road projects 
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involving tonnages of less than 100 
tons each in Bedford, Blair and 
Lebanon counties. Bids closed Jan. 
8 on a number of similar projects 
involving small tonnages for Cam- 
bria, Clinton, and Bedford counties. 

Cleveland—-Awards of over 100 
tons have been noticeably absent for 
some time. However, jobs requiring 
small tonnages have aggregated con- 
siderable tonnage, compelling mills 
to operate at a relatively high rate. 
Prices remain firm at the advanced 
figures. 

Chicago—Concrete bar shipments 
continue fairly active and the out- 
look for new business is favorable. 
Several thousand tons of bars are 
involved in various public projects, 
including river dams and sewage 
disposal system work. ‘Prices are 
slightly stronger, but stocks of low 
priced material still deter the estab- 
lishment of firmer quotations. 

Boston—Reinforcing bar buying 
at 2.25c, Pittsburgh, is light. Awards 
against specified projects account 
for most business. Inquiry is small, 
but several attractive jobs are about 
to come out for bids. 

New York—New inquiry is heavier 
than current awards. Approximate- 


ly 700 tons for preliminary work in 
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connection with the world’s fair is 
being readvertised this week. Close 
to 400 tons of mesh was placed for 
New York state highway work. 
Prices are firm on new business at 
2.68c, del.. New York metropolitan 
area. 

Philadelphia—School work fea- 
tures local demand, with 100 tons 
for a high school gymnasium hav- 
ing been placed and with 800 tons 
for two elementary schools sched- 
uled to be awarded soon. Mc- 
Closkey Contracting Co., this city, 
is low on the general contract for 
the latter two schools, the steel for 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Jan. 16........ 4,316 
Week ended Jan. 9......... 6,215 
Week ended Jan. 2 ........ 465 
This week, 19386 .......... 13,543 
Weekly average, 1936...... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937...... 3,665 
Weekly average, December 3,560 
Total to date, 1936......... 23,335 
Total to date, 1937......... 10,996 

















which should represent a fair test 
for the new prices. 

San Francisco—Awards of rein- 
forcing bars the first week of the 
year were 502 tons. During the 
first week of 1936, 3169 tons were 
placed. 

Seattle—Mills report satisfactory 
totals of smail jobs of 20 to 50 
tons each. Jobbers have lately been 
replenishing stocks and_ public 
works projects continue to aug- 
ment turnover. While winter weath- 
er has allowed construction, rein- 
forcing is firm under the new price 
of 2.65c and market indications are 
favorable. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1513 tons, Roza division, Yakima project, 
Wash.; general contract to J. A. Ter- 
teling & Sons, Boise, Ida.; materials to 
be purchased by bureau of reclamation. 

613 tons, Mississippi river dam No. 13, 
Clinton, Iowa, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 


cago. 
275 tons, viaduct, Westside elevated 
highway, New York Central railroad, 


to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Crimmins Contracting Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

265 tons, building, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., 


to Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
Dwight Building Corp., New Haven, 
general contractor. 

250 tons, Farmers Automobile Insur- 
ance exchange building, Los Angeles, 
to unnamed interest. 

240 tons, high school, Stevens Point, 


Wis., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Co. 
Inc., Chicago. 

230 tons, addition, Suffolk county, court 
house, Boston, to Concrete Steel Co., 
New York. 

175 tons, supports for transmission tow- 
ers, Seattle, to Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills, Seattle. 

125 tons, D. S. & D. garage, Baltimore, 
to Maryland Steel Products Co., Balti- 
more. 

120 tons, state highway 
port—Dartmouth, Mass., 
Stevens Co., Boston. 

110 tons, state highway bridge, Concord, 
N. H., Concrete Steel Co., New York. 
100 tons, fleld office, Port of New York 
authority, Weehawken, N. J., to Joseph 
DA Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, 
through George Siegler Co. Inc., Jersey 

City, N. J. 

100 tons, Ogontz high school gymnasium, 
Philadelphia, to American Steel En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, hotel addition, Pismo 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, buildings for Washington junior 
high school, Long Beach, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1500 tons, addition to store building, 


bridge, West- 
to Morrison- 


Beach, 








e Fillisters are usually used in a tapped | 
holes, countersunk at the top. Made by the | 
Kaufman Process, patented, Cleveland Fillister | 
Head Cap Screws possess the highest tensile strength | 
commercially possible. A Class 3 fit is standard. More | 


Cincinnati, Messer & Sons, Cincinnati, 
general contractors. 

800 tons, two public schools, Philadel- 
phia, McCloskey contracting company, 
Philadelphia low on general contract. 

470 tons, bridge, Shepardsville, W. Va., 
Merritt, Chapman & McLean, Balti- 
more, low on general contract, with 
a bid of $371,200. 






than that—final machining operations guarantee 
e concentricity at three vital points — head, body and 
thread. Slots are deep, clean cut. and free from burrs. 
Truly an accurate product. A complete stock of all 
sizes is instantly available. Why don’t you send your 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 


next specification to THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW | “ nace 
COMPANY, 2935 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Bivd. 
PHILADELPHIA . t2th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK . .. . 47 Murray Street 
LOS ANGELES . 1015 East 16th St. 


_ Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 67 


Specifications continue fairly ac- 
tive for bolts and nuts, with rail- 
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roads and car builders taking rela- 
tively heavy shipments. Demand 
from railroads is_ substantially 
heavier than a year ago and is an 
important factor. Requirements of 
farm implement and tractor manu- 
facturers also show gains over a 
year ago and consumption by mis- 
cellaneous users is steady or heav- 
ier. Some decrease has appeared 
in automotive needs, though this is 
confirmed principally to General 
Motors units and parts suppliers. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 68 





Buffalo — Buffalo merchant fur- 
naces report liberal releases on first 
quarter contracts, with consumers’ 
demands taxing production and ship- 
ping facilities on some grades. With 
additional open-hearth capacity bein 
brought into p'ay at Lackawanna the 
possibility of steelworks entering the 
merchant iron field on a large scale 
are believed even more remote than 
heretofore. 

Cleveland—Pig iron producers re- 
port heavy shipments so far this 
month, in some cases exceeding that 
for the similar period during Decem- 
ber. Exceptionally few stop orders 
have been received from foundries 
serving the auto trade here, most 
taking advantage of the breathing 
spell by accumulating a small stock. 
Most larger consumers have speci- 
fied well in advance at the old prices, 
but some smaller concerns have been 
forced to re-enter the market at the 
advanced figures. 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of pig iron 
are heavy, but orders at the recent- 
ly advanced price are light. Stocks 
of producers are low. 

Chicago — Pig iron producers 
steadily are reducing heavy back- 
logs. Foundry schedules are steady 
or higher, except among. those 
plants identified with strike-troubled 
automotive companies. New busi- 
ness is almost entirely lacking. 

Boston—Pig iron consumers are 
buying moderately for first quarter 
delivery at unchanged prices. Stocks 
are not large with most foundries, 
and some are likely to purchase 
heavier, at present operations, be- 
fore March. Prices are firm. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron buying has 
shown perceptible let-up this month. 
While some spot orders continue to 
come out, the majority of consum- 
ers are well covered for the quar- 
ter. Sellers expect to have their 
carryover tonnage at prices of $1.50 
under the current market worked 
off by Jan. 31. 

Cincinnati—Almost no new order- 
ing of pig iron is being done at 
the 50-cent advance, but shipments 
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are only a shade under November 
and December levels. Furnace in- 
terests look for only minor pur- 
chasing before second quarter needs 
arise. Melters find no reaction so 
far from conditions in General Mo- 
tors plants. 

St. Louis—As far as new orders are 
concerned, the market for pig iron is 
virtually at a standstill. Shipments, 
however, are approximately at the 
same high rate as in December. 
Backlogs of producers and distrib- 
utors are substantial and with the 
present melt there is every reason to 
look for the largest first quarter to- 
tal in recent years. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Shipments of 
pig iron continue steady. Pipe and 
stove shops are operating at a fair- 
ly good rate. Fifteen blast furnaces 
are active, and in operation, three 
more furnaces are available, one 
scheduled to be started this month. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Scrap is stronger. On 
the basis of a reported purchase of 
35,000 to 40,000 tons by the district’s 





largest consumer, No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel has advanced to $19.50 to 
$20, a new high post-depression 
level. 

The large purchase of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, reported to imvolve 
only a few dealers, is believed to 
have been made at $20, while No. 1 
railroad steel, it is reported, was 
obtained for $20.50. 

The Pennsylvania railroad list 
closed last week is reported to have 
brought $21 for rails, $20.30 for 
heavy melting steel, around $24 for 
specialties, $18.50 for No. 1 cast, 
and around $19 for cast iron car 
wheels. 

The large deal ended a period of 
inactivity which was credited to the 
perplexing automotive situation. 

Cleveland—New business is con- 
fined to small lots but shipments 
continue satisfactory. Supplies of 
heavy material still are restricted. 
Although the market here appears 
firm, no change has been noted in 
the quotations. 

Chicago—The scrap market is re- 
versing itself after a brief period 
of easiness, and strength again pre- 
dominates. Heavy melting steel is 
up 50 cents on a sale at $18.50, 
while several other grades are high- 
er. Supplies of practically all items 
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yas is the striking result of composite design as affected 
by Parish engineering service on a pressure fitting of 
cast steel that constantly failed under high pressures in 


service. 


Produced of a stamped-and-welded design, this fitting 
not only split the cost and weight of its former style but 


successfully tested at 100 lbs. air pressure . 


. - Similar 


savings and betterments are likewise possible on your 
manufactured parts. Your blue-prints and specifications 


will permit this study. 
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are none too plentiful, despite fairly 
open weather. Malleable and low 
phosphorus scrap are at a new high 
for the recent movement. 

New York—Heavy melting steel 
scrap for domestic shipment is 
higher with $14 paid by brokers. 
For export, dealers are paying 
$13.50, dock New York for No. 1 
and $12.50 for No. 2. The market 
is strong with most active grades, 
especially cast, up 50 cents to $1 
per ton. 

Philadelphia—Scrap prices con- 
tinue to advance, with increases in 
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both No. 1 and No. 2 steel, railroad 
specialties and certain other grades. 
No. 1 steel for export has been ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $17, f.a.s. Port 
Richmond, and within the past 
week dealers have begun accumu- 
lating No. 2 steel for export, offer- 
ing $16, f.ass. The scrap now be- 
ing accumulated is principally for 
Italy and Japan. 

Bids were opened Jan. 14, on the 
dismantling of five navy vessels, 
built between 1893 and 1919; doubt 
is expressed in some quarters as to 
whether these vessels will yield 
more than 5000 tons of ferrous 
scrap. 

Buffalo—tThere is a strong dealer 
demand for scrap and the belief is 
growing that some new purchases 
have been made. One report is that 
No. 2 heavy melting steel has been 
sold at $16.50 or $16.75 and that deal- 
ers are now in the market for ton- 
nage to ship on this order. Also re- 
ported is an impending deal in No. 1 
steel which may already have been 
started. Dealers who had been ask- 
ing $18 for the latter material are 
non-commital on reports they have 
taken small orders and have been 
offered additional contracts. 

Detroit—While shrinkage in scrap 
supplies from automobile plants has 
tended to reverse the position of 
sellers from the long to the short 
side, scrap continues strong, with 
steel mills showing no let-up in de- 
mand. Outlook for the next few 
weeks is distinctly bullish, with little 
immediate concern expressed over 
the effect of the unsettled automo- 
tive situation. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis — Despite embargo on 
shipments by an important east side 
mill and the automotive strike, iron 
and steel scrap has resumed its for- 
mer strength, a number of grades 
having been marked up. Leading 
the advance are steel specialties. 
Cast grades are also firm, and coun- 
try mixed was advanced 50 cents per 
ton to a range of $11.50 to $12.00, the 
highest quotation recorded in more 
than a decade. 


Warehouse 
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Pittsburgh—Sales of warehouse 
products are reported holding up 
well, with no extensive slackening 
since the first of this year. Re- 
quirements are diversified, with 
sheets and bars in good demand. 
Prices are firm at the advanced fig- 
ures. 

Cleveland—-Warehouse distributors 
report a slight decline in daily aver- 
age sales, which some believe is di- 
rectly due to curtailed operating 
schedules of partsmakers closely as- 
sociated with the auto trade. Suf- 


ficient time has not elapsed to offer 
a fair test of the new price differen- 
tial basis. However, no weakness 
has yet been noted. Distributors are 
well stocked. 


Chicago—Warehouse sales are 
satisfactory. Some _ decrease is 
shown from December, as antici- 
patory buying last month advanced 
some January tonnage into that 
period. Prices are steady. 

Philadelphia—The effects of inven- 
tory season and the heavy buying 
before the price advance Jan. 1 are 
reflected in a decided let-down in 
warehouse demand so far this 
month. Distributors for the most 
part have discounted this develop- 
ment in advance; hence, there is 


little concern over the _ present 
trend. 

Detroit—While hold-ups in auto- 
motive business continue, ware- 


house trade in general is strong. 
Quotations on wrought washers 
have been changed from $5 off to 
$4.50 off. Carriage and machine 
bolts, all sizes, are selling at 65 
off for case lots, 60 off for less 
case lots. 

Cincinnati—Absence of a_ post- 
holiday letdown in warehouse trade 
reveals the insignificant tonnage 
bought last month on speculation 
against higher prices. Sheet mill 
deliveries have not eased to a point 
where the unusually good demand 
from warehouses is affected. Prices 
are firm. 

Baltimore—-Iron and steel distrib- 
utors are now quoting on generally 
higher levels and are applying the 
new differentials for quantity. 
These differentials affect bands, hot- 
rolled sheets, plates, hoops, steel 
bars, structural shapes, sheared 
plates, floor plates, black annealed 
sheets, galvanized, bars, small 
shapes and galvanized bands. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 69 


London (By Cable) —For the 
fourth consecutive month steelmak- 
ers in Great Britain kept production 
above the 1,000,000-ton mark in De- 
cember with 1,019,200 tons, at a 
daily rate of 39,200 tons, compared 
with 1,001,300 tons in November, at 
a daily rate of 40,052 tons. Total 
steel output for 1936 was 11,698,200 
tons, compared with 9,842,400 tons 
in 1935. 

Pig iron production in December 
was 671,400 tons, a daily rate of 
21,657 tons, from 110 stacks, com- 
pared with 643,100 tons, daily aver- 
age 21,437 tons, from 114 stacks, in 
November. Total pig iron produc- 
tion for 1936 was 7,685,700 tons, 
compared with 6,426,400 tons in 
1935. 
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Pig iron supplies are slightly 
easier but no contracts are being 
accepted for delivery beyond the 
end of June. Basic pig iron has 
been advanced 7s 6d per ton. A 
shipment of 1500 tons of pig iron 
has been made available for ship- 
ment to Denmark. 

All steelworks are operating at 
full capacity and deliveries in many 
cases are much in arrears. Tin 
plate manufacturers are operating 
at 70 per cent of capacity. 

The Continent reports. active 
trade, especially to South America 
and the United States. Export prices 
have been increased an average of 
5 shillings, gold. 

International drawn wire cartel 
has been extended without change 
to Dec. 31, 1941. This cartel covers 
practically all producing countries 
of Europe. A meeting is to be held 
this month by the International iron 
tube cartel with the object of ex- 
tending the life of the agreement. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 68 


New York—Copper advanced $20 
per ton while zinc rose $8 last week 
in active and strong markets. Lead 
held firm while antimony advanced 
% -cent. 

Copper—Undertone of the foreign 
market was easier Friday, follow- 
ing an advance in domestic prices 
to 13.00c, Connecticut. on Thurs- 
day and the release of the December 
statistical report showing an_ in- 
crease in world stocks due to a de- 
cline in foreign consumption and 
an increase in world production. 
All restrictions on foreign produc- 
tion were lifted in an attempt to 
halt the rapid upward trend in 
prices. Some observers anticipate 
a sharp reaction abroad. 

Tin — Consumer demand pickup 
markedly toward the end of the 
week as supplies tightened. Straits 
spot closed strong at around 51.55c. 

Lead—Moderate demand support- 
ed the market unchanged at 5.85c, 
East St. Louis. The outlook for the 
market was for steady prices over 
the immediate future. 

Antimony — Prices advanced *‘- 
cent to 14.25c, duty paid New York, 
for Chines spot, and 14.25c, New 
York, for American spot. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
operations into the Detroit area. 
The Highland Park Ford plant is 
named as a possible new home for 
Nash, although there are several 
industries, including Briggs, Stand- 
ard Tube and others, now occupying 
portions of this area. . . . Although 
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the Auburn plant at Auburn, Ind., 
has been closed down and operations 
transferred to Connersville, there 
is talk of Auburn resuming short- 
ly. . . . Crudely lettered cardboard 
sign hanging from a window of 
the immense Fleetwood plant on 
Fort street, now occupied by less 
than 100 sit-downers, reads: 


INFORMATION 


Knock on window 


Graham boasts 41 men in posi- 
tions ranging from factory man- 
ager to assembly line worker who 


have been with the company 20 or 
more years. Graham, by the way, 
took first and second place in the 
recent Yosemite AAA economy run 
. . . Studebaker sales in 1936 topped 
by a wide margin all years since 
1929. Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of Studebaker, has been selected as 
one of the country’s “outstanding 
young men” of 1936. . . . Pontiac is 
going collegiate with a new radio 
show called the Pontiac Varsity 
Show, featuring local talent from 
campuses of some of the country’s 
leading universities. 
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Ohio 


ASHTABULA, O. — Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., 75 Public Square, plans 
to expand the electric generating plant 
at Ashtabula, and will install a 50,000- 
kilowatt turbogenerator with auxiNary 
equipment. Cost will be around $1,500,000. 


BEACH CITY, O.—Village plans con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant and 
distribution system, to cost $90,000. Aid 
will be sought from WPA. 


BUCYRUS, O.—City will select engi- 
neer this week for construction of pro- 
posed sewage disposal plant, approved 
by voters at the November election. 
Probable engineer is Paul M. Uhlmann, 
2083 Dayton avenue, Columbus. Ma- 
turity of plans is dependent on PWA ap- 
proval. City plans to pay $75,000 out of 
total estimated cost of $140,000. 


CINCINNATI—Hudepohl Brewing Co., 
40 East McMicken avenue, will enlarge 
its plant. John O. Hesselbrock is gen- 
eral manager. 


CIRCLEVILLE, O.—City will be ready 
for bids about Feb. 1 for construction of 
sewage disposal plant estimated to cost 
$136,363, of which the city will pay 
&75.000 and PWA the remainder. Wil- 
liam J. Graham is mayor and Floyd 
Browne, Marion, O., is engineer. 


CLEVELAND — Forest City Brewing 
Co. will spend $120,000 for expanding 
and improving its plant at 6900 Union 
avenue. New machinery will be in- 
stalled. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Twist  Driil 
Co. is constructing a 5-story plant at 
1250 East Forty-ninth _ street. The 
George S. Rider Co., Marshall building, 
is architect. 


CLEVELAND — Martin Bros. Electric 
Co., 1850 East Fortieth street, plans con- 
struction of a two-story plant at Perkins 
and East Thirty-sixth streets. Estimated 
cost is $40,000. 


CLYDE, O.—Village is taking bids due 
Jan. 28 for various light plant equip- 
ment, including a 750-kilovolt-ampere 
steam turbovenerator, with cooling tower 
and condenser. Cost will be about 
$55,000. 


DOVER, O.—Reeves Mfg. Co. will mod- 
ernize immediately its hot mill depart- 
ment. A. J. Krantz is general manager. 


FINDLAY, O.—City plans extensions 
to sewage disposal plant, at a cost of 
about $126,000, although work will 
probably not start for six months. 
Homer O. Dorsey is mayor, and consult- 
ing engineer is H. P. Jones & Co., Sec- 
ond National Bank building, Toledo, O. 


GALION, O.—Perfection Steel Body 
Co. plant was destroyed recently by fire. 
A new plant will be built. 


GALION, O.—Perfection Burial Vault 
Co. plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, conveyors, electric hoists and 
other equipment in new metallic casket 
manufacturing plant to replace one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Cost will be 
over $450,000. 


HAMILTON, O.—City plans building 
electric light plant addition at a cost 
of $50,000. Bids will probably be asked 
around Jan. 18. Russell P. Price is city 
manager, City Hall, and Froelich & 
Emery Engineering Co., Second National 
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Bank building, Toledo, is engineer. 


HURON, O.—Village plans alterations 
to water filtration plant, to include in- 
stallation of new filter structure and 
equipment, new pumping station, and a 
new high service pump. W. E. Scott is 
mayor, George B. Gascoigne, Leader 
building, Cleveland, is engineer. 


MASSILLON, O. — Enterprise Alu- 
minum Co. plant was badly damaged 
by fire recently. 


NELSONVILLE, O.—City needs new 
light plant and waterworks improve- 
ments, and in conformity with PWA 
regulations bids received Nov. 9, 1936, 
will be rejected and new ones asked. 
An emergency resolution of city council 
authorized service director Paul Allen 
to retube three of the present boilers 
at the light plant, at a cost of $1500. 
Needed equipment includes a new en- 
gine and generator unit of 400 kilowatts, 
three 375-horsepower boilers, stoker- 
equipped, filtering and water softening 
devices, and new fireproof boiler house. 
Cost will be $80,000. Engineer is B. M. 
Coakley, Nelsonville. 


RIO GRANDE, O.—Village plans con- 
struction of waterworks and sewage dis- 
posal plant costing $40,000. Aid from 
WPA has been secured. Engineers are 
Burgess & Niple, 568 East Broad street, 
Columbus. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, O.—Village 
will ask bids soon for construction of 
$80,000 municipal light plant. C. O. 
Juvenal is mayor, and Collins Wight, 
Union Trust building, Dayton, is engi- 
neer. 


SYLVANIA, O.—City is considering 
construction of electric power plant and 
distribution system which would cost 
about $158,000, money to be. raised 
through mortgage revenue bonds. Ma- 
chinery needed would include three 200- 
kilowatt generators and a building ap- 
proximately 40 x 70 feet. 


UHRICHSVILLE, O.—City council has 
ordered a survey made of the feasibility 
and costs of construction of a municipal 
light plant. 


WARREN, O.—City plans construction 
of water softening plant costing about 
$50,000. City engineer is W. S. Harvey, 
City Hall. 


WARREN, O.—Hilton Steel Co. plans 
rebuilding its plant on Larchmont street. 
The companv manufactures plate fabri- 
cated and electric arc-welded products. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. — Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co., 2975 South High street, 
Columbus, plans a plant at a cost of 
$50,000. 


Connecticut 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Champion §Lab- 
oratories Inc. is being organized bv L. I. 
Hance, recently resigned as advertising 
and sales manager of the Cuno Engi- 
neering Corp. The new company will 
manufacture automobile accessories. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. — Armstrong 
Rubber Co. plans construction of 3- 
story, 80 x 180-foot addition to auto- 
mobile tire and tube manufacturing 
plant, to cost about $100,000. Hilectric 
power equipment will be installed. Flet- 
cher-Thompson Inc., 1336 Fairfield av- 





enue, Bridgeport, Conn., are architects 
and engineers. 


Massachusetts 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Boston Black- 
ing & Chemical Co., Kendall Square, 
plans to build a $150,000 plant addition, 
and will install motors and controls, 
conveyors and other equipment. Archi- 
tects are Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & 
Abbott, 1 Court street, Boston. 


York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — L. Coniglio, 349 
Snyder street, will take bids after March 
1 for construction of a plant addition 
to cost $40,000 with equipment. C. P. 
Cannella, 1163 Herkimer street, is archi- 
tect. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—International Har- 
vester Co., 606 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has leased a building at Jewett 
and Halbert streets, Buffalo, for expan- 
sion of its motor truck division. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Erie Electric Motor 
Repair Co., 124 Church street, dealer, is 
in the market for a slinring motor, 150- 
horsepower, 250 revolutions per minute, 
25-cycle, 3-phase, 2200-volt, and for a 
generator, 700-kilowatt, 230 volts, direct 
driven by diesel engine. 

DRESDEN, N. Y.—New York Central 
Electric Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, 
is considering construction of a new 
steam-operated electric generating sta- 
tion on Lake Seneca, with an _ initial 
capacity of 20,000 kilowatts, to be in- 
creased later to 40,000 kilowatts. Cost 
will be over $3,000,000. 


NEW YORK — Consolidated Products 
Co., 15 Park Row, is in the market for 
oil expellers and other oil mill equip- 
ment. 


NEW YORK—Race Tool & Metal 
Stamping Co. Inc. has been organized to 
manufacture machinery. Isidore Fried- 
enthal, 299 Broadway, is correspondent. 


NORFOLK, N. Y. — City will take 
bids Jan. 23 for construction of a wa- 
terworks plant and sewage treatment 
works, at a total estimated cost of 
$158,199. W. E. Brown is supervisor of 
town board, and William T. Fields En- 
gineering Co. Inc., Watertown, is en- 
gineer. 

POUGHKEEFPSIE, N. Y. — Frederick 
Hart & Co. Inec., machine manufac- 
turer, plans to spend $100,000 for en- 
largement of its plant on Main street. 
Frederick M. H. Hart is president. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. — Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp. plans an expansion pro- 
gram during 1937 at its hydroelectric 
plant, to include installation of a turbo- 
generator unit with auxiliaries and erec- 
tion of rural electrification transmission 
lines in various areas. The estimated 
total cost is $2,000,000. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.—Staten Island 
Stove & Appliances Corp. has been or- 
ganized to manufacture stoves and fur- 
naces. Correspondent is Henry Klauber, 
St. George, Staten Island. 


UTICA, N. Y.—J. A. Firsching Inc., 
textile machinery manufacturer, will 
install new equipment in new plant at 
421 Broad street. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y. — Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 
has purchased a substantial interest in 
the Moore Steam Turbine Corp., Wells- 
ville. A $150,000 expansion program is 
planned for the Moore Corp. plant. 
Maynard D. Church is president. 


New 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J. Swift & Co., 24 
(Please turn te Page £6) 
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Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, plans con- 
struction of new plant at Port Newark, 
N. J., to cost $100,000. 


Pennsylvania 


CARLISLE, PA. — Carlisle Shoe Co. 
will build an addition to its shoe man- 
ufacturing plant on North’ Bedford 
street, at a cost of $40,000. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—Board of direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Power Co. has 
authorized construction of a steam pow- 
er plant estimated to cost over $2,800,- 
000. The site has not been selected. 


PHILADELPHIA — Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, Telephone build- 
ing, plans improvements to its proper- 
ties in various parts of the state dur- 
ing 1937. Total estimated cost is $7,- 
700,000. 


PITTSBURGH — Kelly Foundry Co., 
51 South Seventeenth street, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 


Michigan 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Production 
Steel Co., Detroit, has leased a building 
from the Pennsylvania railroad on 
Weston street, and will handle sheet 
and strip steel products. Louis Ham- 
burger is president. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Pioneer Foundry 
Co. plant at 606 Water street was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Quality Die Co. has been 
incorporated. Correspodent is Ashcraft 
& Ashcraft, 134 South La Salle street. 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co. 
will build a 64 x 90-foot power substa- 
tion costing about $170,000 at 1121 West 
Cermak road. Architects in charge are 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 80 
East Jackson boulevard. 


CHICAGO — Johnson & Johnson, 4949 
West Sixty-fifth street, plans construc- 
tion of a 100 x 280-foot plant addition 
and will install motors and controls, con- 
veyors and other equipment. Cost is 
estimated at $100,000. 


PEKIN, ILL.-—Corn Products Refining 
Co. plans installation of motors and 
controls, macnine drives, conveyors, 
electric hoists and other equipment in 
addition to local plant, to be used main- 
ly as a sugar mill. Cost will be over 


$1,500,000. Company headquarters are 
at 17 Battery Place, New York. 
Indiana 

AUBURN, IND.—City council has 


passed a resolution to seek PWA finan- 
cial aid for a municipal power plant. 
The city is now served by a private 
corporation. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Manufacturers’ Sup- 
ply Co., 19 West South street, is retiring 
from business. Its supply of 1000 elec- 
tric motors, 2000 items of electrical 
equipment, 20,000 small tools, 100 ma- 
chine tools and other miscellaneous 
equipment will be sold at auction on 
Jan. 26, 27, and 28. Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., 1808 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, will be auctioneer in charge. 


Florida 
PORT ST. JOE, FLA.—James Stewart 


& Co. 230 Park avenue, New York, has 
been awarded the general contract for 
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building the $6,800,000 plant for the 
St. Joe Paper Co. of Florida. 


Georgia 


MACON, GA. — Atlantic Refractories 
Co., W. P. Stevens, president, has pur- 
chased the plant of H. Stevens Sons Co., 
pipe manufacturer, and will remodel it 
for manufacturing fire brick. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Brown-Strauss 
Corp., 1446 Guinotte avenue, will spend 
$50,000 for fabrication plant and trans- 
former station. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Board of public 
utilities, C. A. Lowder, secretary, City 
Hall, will take bids until Jan. 27 for 
construction of an addition to municipal 
power plant, 84 x 98 x 130 feet. Esti- 
mated cost is $350,000. 


WEBB CITY, MO.—E. C. and Robert 
Crow, 311 Edgewood drive, St. Louis, 
plan building a chain of reclamation ore 
mills in zine and lead mining districts. 


Texas 
BRENHAM, TEX. — Voters have ap- 
proved bonds for $190,000, to defray 


most of cost of proposed electric light 
and power plant construction. Four 250- 
kilowatt diesel engine generating units 
with auxiliary equipment will be in- 
stalled. Reese Lockett is mayor. (Noted 
in STEEL, Jan. 11.) 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Gulf Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Trinity Life building, Fort 
Worth, will construct a 300 x 500-foot 
plant costing $400,000, with a 1000-bar- 
rel daily capacity. Tom B. Douglas, 
6404 Baltimore street, Kansas City, Mo., 
will be manager. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hawthorne Fuel Co., 
Fred W. Bronson, president and man- 
ager, plans rebuilding 3000-ton coal hop- 
per and instalfing new machinery and 
equipment in plant which was destroyed 
by fire recently. 

ST. JAMES, MINN.—South Central 
Co-operative Electric Association, E. M. 
Meier, president, plans erection of trans- 
mission lines in parts of Cottonwood, 
Blue Earth, Martin, Watonwan and 
Jackson counties, with substation and 
service facilities. Bids will be asked 
soon. Federal aid of $210,000 has been 
obtained. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Gopher Stamp & 
Die Co., 78 Chicago avenue, plans re- 
building its factory, which was destroyed 
by fire recently. 


Kansas 


LEROY, KANS.—City takes bids Jan. 
21 for construction of sewage disposal 
plant. Engineer is E. T. Archer & Co., 
New England building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Iowa 

ALLISON, IOWA Wright County 
Rural Electric Co-operative has been al- 
lotted $105,000 in REA funds for con- 
struction of 235 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


BRADFORD, IOWA—City plans con- 
struction of a $225,000 power plant, for 
which REA has allotted funds. 


FOREST CITY, IOWA—City is taking 
bids, due Feb. 3, for construction of a 
municipal light and power plant, to in- 
clude installation of three diesel engines 
with generators and accessories, and 


complete distribution system. Cost will 


be around $165,000. 


PALMER, IOWA—City will construct 
a power plant costing $185,000, with 
REA funds. 


POCAHONTAS, IOWA Pocahontas 
County Rural Electric Co-operative has 
received an REA allotment of $95,000 for 
erection of 220 miles of rural transmis- 
sion lines. 


Nebraska 


AURORA, NEBR.—City will receive 
bids in February for construction of ex- 
tensions to municipal waterworks sys- 
tem at an estimated cost of $11,000. 
Scott & Scott, Bankers Life building, 
Lincoln, Nebr., are engineers. 


FAIRBURY, NEBR. Norris Rural 
Power district, R. N. Cord, president, has 
been granted $350,000 from REA for 
construction of rural transmission lines 
in Jefferson and Saline counties. H. A. 
Davis, Crete, Nebr., is engineer. 


HASTINGS, NEBR.—Exeter Foundry 
& Machine Shop, S. A. Spitz, manager, 
Exeter, Nebr., plans to move to Hastings 
and construct a foundry and shop build- 
ing there, to be 55 x 73 feet. 


OMAHA — Paxton & Vierling Iron 
Works has purchased ground on South 
Seventh street where a plant will be 
built. 


Pacific Coast 


CEDARVILLE, CALIF.—Surprise Val- 
ley Electrification Co-operative, Allan 
Sickler, chief engineer, plans erection of 
rural electrification lines in parts of 
Modoc and Lassen counties, totaling 
about 284 miles. Projects will include a 
hydroelectric generating station on Ash 
Creek, near Adin, with an initial capac- 
ity of 900 kilowatt-hours, a substation 
at Lake City, to operate at 33,000 volts, 
and substations at Canby and Davis 
Creek. Total cost will be over $600,000, 
and work will begin in spring. Federal 
aid is being arranged in financing. 


LOS ANGELES Automotive Axle 
Shaft Co. has been incorporated at 2700 
South Hill street. Incorporators are 
Leo H. and Marvin L. Slipson. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.-—Construction 
division, office of the quartermaster gen- 
eral, Washington, will erect a number 
of buildings at the Sacramento Army 
Air Corps Supply Depot. Total cost will 
be $7,000,000. 


PLAZA, WASH. Spokane County 
Rural Electric Co-operative Inc. plans 
erection of rural transmission lines in 
parts of Spokane and Whitman counties, 
with an electric generating station. Cost 
will be about $290,000. Federal aid has 
been secured in financing. 


Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada Ltd. will build a $400,000 as- 
sembly plant at Vancouver. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canadian Sum- 
ner Iron Works Ltd. is expanding its 
plant and will manufacture coal stoker 
furnaces and complete heating systems, 
including air-conditioning units. 


ST. CATHERINES, ONT. McKinnin 
Industries, Ontario street, W. A. Wecker, 
manager, plans constructing and equip- 
ping a foundry at a cost of $50,000. A. 
E. Nicholson, 46 Queen street, is archi- 
tect. 

TORONTO — National Sewer Pipe Co. 
Ltd., 44 Victoria street, plans to spend 
$200,000 to repair old equipment in 
plants at Swansea, Hamilton and A\l- 
dershot. 
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